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THE WEEK. 


or oe 


THE result of the Accrington 
election is a severe blow to Tory 
hopes. The constituency had re- 
turned a Conservative before the 
last General Election, and it was generally believed 
on the Opposition benches that it would revert to its 
old faith on the present occasion. Strong hopes were 
also built upon the fact that the election would take 
place upon an old register. On Thursday evening 
the news received from Accrington by the Opposi- 
tion filled them with jubilation, and they counted 
upon securing a victory which would prove the truth 
of their assertion that the tide has turned since the 
summer of last year. Instead of winning this victory 
they have met with a heavy defeat, Mr. Leese, 
the Liberal candidate, having received a ma- 
jority of 258 votes over Mr. Hodge. It is true 
that there has been a falling-off in the Liberal 
majority since last year’s election; but the state of 
the register is more than sufficient to account for 
this. Indeed, the first lesson taught by the election 
is that a Registration Bill must be passed before 
there is another appeal to the country. Meanwhile 
it is evident that Lord Salisbury and his friends 
have no ground for declaring that “ the flowing tide” 
is now on their side. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





PERHAPS the most instructive feature in connec- 
tion with the Accrington election is the fact that 
Mr. Hodge, the Conservative candidate, should have 
found himself compelled to throw over not only his 
own opinions, but the action of the House of Lords, 
in order to win the sympathy of the electors. It is 
true that he repented quickly of this show of inde- 
pendence, and made haste to explain that he really 
approved of the action of the House of Lords, whilst 
at the same time endorsing the views of the Trade 
Unionists against contracting-out. It is not for us 
to attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, or to 
explain how Mr. Hodge could at the same moment 
be in favour of contracting-out and opposed to it. 
But his action shows clearly enough the embarrass- 
ments in which the Peers are involving their own 
friends ; and as yet we have only seen the beginning 
of the troubles the Tory party must face owing to 
the follies of its illustrious allies. 





It is a novel experience to have to write of 
Parliamentary proceedings within a day or two of 
Christmas. Yet the House of Commons has not 
only been kept at work almost till Christmas Eve, 











but will resume its labours on the morrow of Boxing 
Day. The indignation of those Tory obstructionists 
who imagined that they would only need to delay 
the Local Government Bill till Christmas in order to 
prevent its becoming law this session, is very great. 
Some of the sillier and less scrupulous of their 
number are proposing to display their resentment 
by addressing questions on every conceivable subject 
to every member of the Government in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday next. By taking this 
course, they will not only compel all the Ministers to 
be in their places on that day, but will prevent any 
work being done on the Local Government Bill. It 
might have been supposed that nobody of full age 
would have stooped to so childish an exhibition of 
spite. For their own sakes we must hope that the 
gentlemen who have talked of taking this course will 
reconsider their intention. 


ONE thing is now quite clear in connection with 
the state of Parliamentary business—that is, that 
Ministers and their followers have taken a course 
which they mean to pursue to the very end. They 
are resolved that they will not allow the policy to 
which they are committed by their pledges to the 
electors to be frustrated by the kind of tactics to 
which a portion of the Opposition is resorting. 
Having made up their minds to sit until the Local 
Government Bill is disposed of, they will certainly 
do so; and it rests solely with the Opposition to 
determine how long the sittings shall last. When 
the Bill has passed the House of Commons it is prob- 
able that the House will be adjourned for a month, 
in order to give the House of Lords full time to deal 
with the Bill. Members will thus get the holiday 
they so greatly need. On reassembling to receive 
the Bill back from the Lords, it is probable that 
they will continue to sit for the ordinary summer 
session. This does not mean that the sessions of 
1893 and 1894 will be amalgamated. Parliament 
can be prorogued one day and called together for a 
new session on the following day; and this, we 
imagine, will be the plan adopted by Mr. Gladstone. 





THE naval debate on Tuesday in the House of 
Commons resulted in a distinct victory for the 
Government. Lord George Hamilton, as everybody 
had foreseen, had played his cards so badly that 
it was an easy matter for Mr. Gladstone to make 
a crushing reply to his attack upon the Administra- 
tion. So far as the Tory and Unionist speakers 
were concerned, they threw no light of any import- 
ance upon the question of our naval requirements- 
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Their whole purpose seemed to be to excite prejudice 
against Ministers by representing them as being in- 
different to the national interests and require- 
ments. It was inevitable in these circumstances 
that Ministers, in replying, should devote them- 
selves chiefly to answering the charges brought 
against them. One speech, however, of excep- 
tional importance redeemed the debate from the 
partisan character it must otherwise have had. 
This was the remarkable speech of Sir Charles Dilke. 
Whilst absolutely free from any party-bias, it was 
very pessimistic in tone. The pessimism was, we 
are inclined to think, too great. At all events, the 
speak +r did not make his audience acquainted with 
facts sufficient to justify it. But Sir Charles Dilke 
has studied this question of the offensive and de- 
fensive forces of the Empire far more closely than 
most men, and he speaks with a degree of authority 
such as few possess. Even without his speech, it 
would have been clear from the statement made by 
Mr. Gladstone that the Admiralty will require to 
put forth great efforts in order to keep pace with 
the shipbuilding activity of France and Russia. 
With Sir Charles Dilke’s speech before us, no one 
can deny that this important work ought to be taken 
in hand at the earliest possible moment. 


Ir is not pleasant to find ourselves at variance 
with a considerable section of the Radical party, 
but we confess that we find it impossible to sym- 
pathise with the demand of those who insist that 
the Duke of Edinburgh—to give him a title he still 
holds—should give up the whole of the allowance 
voted to him by Parliament. That allowance was 
made to him in his character as a son of the 
Sovereign, and he is still the Queen’s son although 
he has become a German prince. We are convinced 
that nobody wishes to behave shabbily to the duke. 
Mr. Labouchere and his friends were only actuated 
by a strong sense of duty. But, as a matter of fact, 
if they had got their way, the treatment of the duke 
by this country would have been distinctly harsh. 
He is not by any means a rich man, and it is increase 
of responsibilities rather than any immediate increase 
of wealth which he has acquired by his succession to 
the Coburg Sovereignty. True, his wife has a large 
income of her own; but it should have occurred to 
those who make much of this fact that for this very 
reason the Duke of Edinburgh may at the time of 
his marriage have entered into personal obligations 
on the faith of the settlement which was then made 
upon him by the nation. He seems to us to have 
acted with commendable public spirit in surrendering 
the greater part of his allowance, and Mr. Gladstone 
was undoubtedly justified in the statement he made 
on the subject on Thursday. 





THE appointment of Sir Philip Currie as English 
Ambassador to the Porte had been generally fore- 
seen, and came, therefore, as a surprise to no one. 
A better appointment it would have been difficult to 
make. Sir Philip has had a long and varied experience 
at the Foreign Office, and has won the confidence of 
successive Foreign Ministers of both parties. If he 
does not possess that special knowledge of Oriental 
diplomacy and its ways which some former ambas- 
sadors to Turkey have had, he is at least thoroughly 
acquainted with the traditions and principles of Eng- 
lish diplomacy, and with the secrets of the Foreign 
Office. His great ability, too,should enable him readily 
to acquire the special knowledge needed in his place. 
We observe that the Pali Mall Gazette falls into the 
curious blunder of describing Sir Philip as “ Lord 
Salisbury’s private secretary,” and states that in 
this capacity “he has been in a position to insist 
that our foreign policy shall be on Lord Salisbury’s 
lines.” To talk of the permanent Under-Secretary 
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as being the private secretary of his chief is an 
egregious blunder; whilst we should like to know 
what Lord Rosebery would have said if his sub- 
ordinate had tried to “insist” upon his following 
any given line of policy merely because it happened 
to be that of his predecessor. Nobody can have 
read the statement of the Pall Mall Gazette with 
more amazement than Sir Philip Currie himself. 


THE debate on the third reading of the East 
India Loan Bill in the House of Commons on Mon- 
day was academic in a different way from the 
debate on the second reading in the previous week. 
Everybody knows the ordinary type of discussion 
following a paper read at a learned society—dis- 
cussion which results in a general approval of the 
paper, but wanders off into side-issues and bears 
no very definite fruit. The same sort of effect is 
produced on the mind by Monday's debate. There 
is practically no doubt that the Bill is indispensable, 
but that is the only firm ground in a quagmire of 
uncertainty and an atmosphere of mist and gloom. 
So the discussion took in bimetallism and the late 
Monetary Conference (as to which Mr. Chaplin’s views 
were backed in a reserved kind of way by Lord 
Salisbury next day in the House of Lords), and the 
possibilities of an import duty on silver, and the 
allegations that the Indian Government are holding 
it for a rise, and a variety of allied topics, of which, 
at any rate, it is well to have obtained a comprehen- 
sive view. Perhaps the most notable contributions 
to the debate were Mr. Courtney’s dissociation of 
what is inaccurately called “ the fixing of the rupee 
at ls. 4d.,”" from the refusal of the Indian Government 
to sell drafts, and his suggestion that they ought to 
have gone on doing so at a loss of say 9! per cent. 
No light was thrown on their future course, and 
none is available. One interference with the ordinary 
play of economic forces, it may be argued, entails 
another; and all the ordinary reader can do is to 
hope that the borrowing powers taken will not be 
used to the full, and that the temporary character 
of the loan will be maintained. 





CONSIDERING the nature of the Anarchist 
ABROAD. outrage in the French Chamber this day 
fortnight, it must be said that Europe in 
general remains creditably free from panic. Spain, 
hithertothe greatest sufferer perhaps from Anarchism, 
has, it seems, proposed some kind of international 
league against it; but the proposal has not found favour 
elsewhere. In Switzerland a measure is now before the 
Legislature imposing severe penalties on incitement 
to outrage or on the manufacture or possession of 
explosives with a view to its commission; but there 
is no interference with the ordinary liberty of the 
subject or with normal freedom of speech. In 
Bohemia there has been a serious outrage—which 
some, however, attribute to Young Czechs—and 
there are expulsions or attempted expulsions of 
Anarchists in progress or impending; for it is prob- 
able that other countries will follow the example set 
by France in refusing to admit the Anarchists ex- 
pelled from Spain. The investigations made by the 
French police, however, rather tend to strengthen the 
alarm. The number of Anarchists now “ wanted” 
at Paris suggests that the recent explosion was not 
such an isolated individual affair as Anarchist out- 
rages are generally supposed to be. Some of these 
persons are of higher station than the ordinary makers 
of outrage—especially a certain M. Stachelberg, a 
Russian subject, and M. Paul Réclus, who is believed 
to be seriously compromised. Moreover, several 
bombs have been discovered in provincial towns— 
notably at Amiens and at Saint-Etienne. 





INDEED, the only sign of panic legislation seems to 
be the proposal of the Temps to dissociate the police 
throughout France from the local authorities and 
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subordinate it whoily to the Ministry of the Interior. 
At present in Paris, Lyons, and some other places— 
in certain pleasure towns and on the frontier—it is 
already so subordinated; but elsewhere there is a 
sort of dual control; the police commissaries being 
appointed by the Minister of the Interior but paid 
out of local funds and liable to suspension by the 
Mayor. Where the Socialists have captured the 
municipal governments, this may lead to awkward 
complications. But a completely centralised police 
would probably be a greater danger to civil society 
than the aberrations of a few Socialist mayors. 


BELGIUM this week is threatened with a serious 
Ministerial crisis and a suspension of the work of 
giving effect to the new electoral reform. Pro- 
portional representation, which is with us a matter 
of purely academic interest, is regarded there, as in 
Switzerland, as a valuable check on the excesses of 
democracy, and a means of leavening it with in- 
telligence. In Belgium it is supported both by the 
Moderate Right for the former reason, and by the 
Advanced Liberals for the latter; while the 
Extreme Right and the Moderate Liberals strongly 
oppose it. The opposition of the former has 
reached such a pitch that M. Beernaert has an- 
nounced that if the proposals of the Ministry 
are not adopted he will resign, and his colleagues 
have determined to follow him. Now, any suspen- 
sion of work on the electoral laws (which are 
necessary to give effect to the principles embodied 
in the new Constitution) would interfere seriously 
with the work of electoral registration, and, in fact, 
postpone the first general election under the extended 
franchise beyond the time required by the Constitu- 
tion. Negotiations for a compromise between the 
Ministry and the recalcitrant section of its own 
supporters are now in progress. But M. Beernaert is 
known to wish to retire for personal reasons, and it 
seems improbable that he will change his mind. 


THE “ minor commercial treaties"’ between Ger- 
many and Spain, Servia, and Roumania respectively 
have passed the Reichstag, after an extremely bitter 
attack by Count Herbert Bismarck on the Chancellor 
and the policy of the Government; and there is reason 
to believe that the negotiations with Russia are 
making such good progress that the treaty will be 
ready for ratification early next year. Its fateis still 
doubtful. It would seem that the “agrarians” have 
done their worst against the treaty with Roumania, 
which, nevertheless, passed by a majority of 24; and 
considerable division on various matters appears 
to exist in their ranks. But it is reported that the 
opposition among the Catholic Centre will be more 
considerable than it was last week: and possibly 
fresh bounties on sugar, or other devices of unsound 
economics, may be found useful in conciliating 
opponents. If the treaty passes, however, one 
danger will be removed which threatens the peace of 
Europe. The smuggling, inevitable in a tariff war, 
over the eastern frontiers of Germany, might easily 
produce incidents which would set all Europe ablaze. 
Even apart from this danger, friendly commercial 
relations between the two countries are an excellent 
safeguard of peace. 


THE new Italian Cabinet was at last completed 
provisionally yesterday week—some significant 
changes taking place at the last moment, of which 
more anon—and met the Chamber on Wednesday 
with an appeal from the Premier for support without 
distinction of party in the gravest crisis which has 
ever yet befallen the Italian Kingdom. He referred 
in general terms to the necessity of reductions of 
expenditure, and patriotic “ sacrifices,” and promised 
legislation to improve the social condition of Sicily ; 
but he made no other definite declarations, and failed 
to induce either the Extreme Left or the Right to 
abandon their attitude of reserve. The impression 





produced in official circles, both in Italy and in Berlin, 
is said to be unfavourable : and there is already some 
speculation as to the possibility of an early dis- 
solution. 


Ir must be said in fairness that the composition 
of the Cabinet in the main supports the more 
favourable of the two views of its policy that we 
set forth last week. It is not quite a non-partisan 
Cabinet—the co-operation of the Right was at the 
last moment withdrawn for reasons which are still 
obscure, but are said by Signor Crispi’s friends to 
have been discreditable; but all but two of its 
members are well known. None are very strong 
partisans, and most of them inspire a considerable 
degree of confidence. Baron Blanc, in particular, 
the new Foreign Minister, though one of the 
makers of the Triple Alliance, has been Ambassador 
to Paris, and is believed to be a persona grata to the 
French Government. Signor Sonnino, though on an 
historical occasion in 1891 he anticipated Mr. Hayes 
Fisher, M.P., in producing a Parliamentary scene, has 
a high reputation as a financier, and is the leader of 
a group. Signori Saracco and Boselli are men of 
official experience; Signori Ferraris, Bacelli, and 
Morin have an outside reputation. Unfortunately 
the War Minister, the most important of all, is 
wholly unknown, and the revelations of General 
Ricotti, who was offered the post, indicate that a 
really effective reduction of the military expenditure 
will not be undertaken. 


GENERAL RIcoTrTi says he was ready to reduce 
the annual expenditure by forty million francs, and 
the army by two corps. Signor Crispi preferred a 
reduction of only sixteen millions, and the mainten- 
ance of the present number of twelve corps. 
General Ricotti declined to guarantee the efficiency 
of the army on these conditions, and an unknown 
man, General Mocenni, was substituted for him. 
Possibly the fact that no definite arrangement 
has yet been made as to the portfolio of the 
Treasury is connected with the same difficulty. If 
so, the opposition, reinforced from the Right, will 
concentrate itself on a definite issue—in which, 
unfortunately, the position of the King, who is the 
real opponent of the reduction, may be very 
seriously compromised indeed. 


THE situation in Servia appears to be becoming 
dangerous again. King Alexander has apparently 
abandoned the Radicals and sent for M. Garaschanine, 
the founder of the Progressist party, and of late 
years one of its bitterest foes. Now the Progressist 
party is almost extinct, and the Radicals form the 
enormous majority of the Skupshtina. Moreover, 
M. Garaschanine has always been in favour of a 
good understanding with Austria—and the relations 
at present are extremely strained—and he was the 
devoted servant of King Milan. His selection, there- 
fore, may mean a general election under strong 
official pressure, and of the dangers of such a process 
there was ample evidence a year ago; and it cer- 
tainly means a challenge to the Russophil Radicals 
and an excellent opening for Russian intrigue. And 
the fact that the late Liberal Ministers, who are now 
on trial, will certainly receive a pardon if convicted, 
tends further to intensify the Radical discontent. 


M. TrRicouPIs’ “provisional arrangement” with 
the creditors of Greece has called forth energetic 
protests from the French and German Governments, 
as well as from various quarters in England, and is 
extremely likely to close the Money Market of 
Europe for an indefinite period to any fresh borrow- 
ing on the part of Greece. To treat all the loans 
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alike, notwithstanding that some are secured on 
special revenues, is a wholly illegitimate proceeding, 
even though it was advocated by high financial 
authorities in the case of Argentina. And there is 
an uncomfortable expectation that the chief benefits 
of the arrangement will accrue to those creditors 
who are least secured by explicit guarantees. The 
proposal is a grave disappointment to all well-wishers 
of Greece, and it is to be hoped that M. Tricoupis 
may be able to retrace his steps. The Greek Press 
and even public meetings, it is satisfactory to learn, 
take a higher view of the duties of their country 
than his Ministry does. 





Tue Civil War in Brazil goes on monotonously 
and with little positive result. Rio was bombarded 
again last Saturday for an hour; and Marshal 
Peixoto’s troops have gained some small successes 
against the insurgents. From a detailed account of 
the aims of the latter published this week in the 
Journal des Débats it would seem that they propose 
to restore the Monarchy, not in the person of the 
Comtesse d’Eu, the late Emperor's eldest daughter, 
who is notoriously unpopular, but in that of her son, 
Prince Pedro d’ Alcantara, now at Vienna. She, how- 
ever, positively refuses to abdicate; and should she 
persist, the Monarchist party when they succeed will 
establish a Council of State, and increase, meanwhile, 
the liberties now enjoyed by the various provinces, 
so that the country will be a loose federation under 
a small oligarchy. The arrangement obviously offers 
no guarantee of permanence; on the contrary, its 
instability is practically certain. But perhaps the 
disintegration of Brazil may be the best thing for 
the Brazilians in theend. Were San Paulo a German 
republic, for instance, or were Italians and Swiss to 
settle in Minas Geraes as they settle in Argentina, 
there would be at least one portion of South America 
in which the European investor could place his 
capital with a reasonable hope of receiving the 
interest. 


THE people of Yorkshire are doing 
LITERATURE, credit to themselves by founding a 
SCIENCE, etc. Bronté Society in that West Riding 
which owes so much to the genius of 
the gifted sisters of Haworth Parsonage. If Char- 
lotte Bronté could have foreseen that in Bradford, 
which she bas described for us in such vivid but 
unlovely colours, a meeting of grave men of busi- 
ness would be held forty years after her death in 
order to found a society primarily intended to do 
honour to herself and her sisters, she would have 
been filled with amazement. Yet the Bronté cult 
has now taken firm hold of the sturdy Yorkshire 
people, and the author of “ Jane Eyre” is no longer 
neglected in her own country. A Bronté Museum 
is to be founded in connection with the Bronté 
Society, and there ought to be no difficulty in fill- 
ing this with many interesting relics of the world- 
famed parsonage. 





THe Westminster play is an odd survival. How 
bizarre to be listening within earshot of the traffic 
of Victoria Street to an old Latin comedy, as far 
removed in its action from Charley's Aunt as the 
colloquial Latin of Plautus is from the legislative 
oratory of Westminster. The play and the room in 
which it is performed remind us forcibly of the 
obsolete French jargon affected by that archaic cor- 
poration, the House of Lords. But though the lay 
or feminine public may regard it merely as a curious 
ceremony, scholars would be sorry to part with the 
Westminster play, and the senior boys of the school 
would regret losing the linguistic advantage of 
getting such a living grip of conversational Latin. 
As it is, they probably come nearer to feeling the 
pulse of ancient Rome than many widely read 
scholars. 











THE tedium of the Trinwmmus, a play consisting 
mainly of duologue and extending over five acts 
varied by no change of scene, is helped out by the 
applause of small boys taking their cue from wands 
waved by official claqueurs. The histrionic honours 
have fallen to the Stasimus of W. C. Mayne and the 
Sycophant of J. F. Waters. The former's description 
of the curse on the field which his master’s rash 
generosity wants to make over to his sister for a 
dowry, and his drunken scene culminating in the 
recognition of Charmides were very effective; and 
the entrance, in Act I1V.—of Charmides and the 
Sycophant, with his toad-stool get-up, is the signal 
for things to move more briskly foratime. It is a 
case of Greek meeting Greek, and sycophant beating 
sycophant. Plautus gives place after two hours to 
the Epilogue, a skit in elegiacs on recent events, 
which transports us to a modern settingin Trafalgar 
Square. The company as it breaks up seems both 
edified and satisfied with the mixed fare of early 
Latin comedy and modern burlesque. 


AN object at the Chicago Exhibition which 
puzzled many visitors (some taking it for the latest 
invention in implements of war, and others as an 
infernal machine, while other benighted ones thought 
it was for catching comets) was, in reality, nothing 
more than the magnificent forty-inch refractor pre- 
sented by Mr. Yerkes to the Chicago University. 
In 1846, when Palkova and Harvard University re- 
ceived two fifteen-inch refractors, it was thought 
that the limit of size had been practically reached. 
Very nearly fifteen years elapsed before the next ad- 
vance was made, and with this new glass (18-inch) it 
was discovered visually that Sirius was accompanied 
by a companion that revolved round the primary. 
A new impetus being thus given to large telescope- 
building, more were constructed, among which were 
the 26-inch of the United States Naval Observatory, 
and one of the same aperture for the University of 
Virginia. Then followed in due time the 30-inch 
glass for the Russian observatory, and finally the 
magnificent36-inch refractor for the Lick Observatory 
at Mount Hamilton, which has made many gifts to 
astronomical science, among them being Jupiter's 
fifth satellite. The Yerkes instrument, which is 
now the largest yet made, has an aperture of forty 
inches; the lenses are still in an unfinished state, 
Messrs. Alvan Clark & Son undertaking the polishing 
and grinding. For the best results, both visual and 
photographic, much depends on the locality in which 
instruments are placed. In the last few years it has 
been the tendency to set up observatories at moderate 
elevations and away from all towns. To say that 
big telescope-building is now reaching a limit would 
be a very bold statement in the face of the opinions 
of the best opticians and telescope-constructors. Mr. 
Alvan G. Clark, who read a paper on the subject at 
Chicago, gives it as his opinion that the only ob- 
stacles are time and money, although ingenuity has 
to be used to the utmost in minor details incidental 
to such large instruments when they are to be used 
in connection with the spectroscope, the micrometer, 
and the camera. clay WW Secret! 

PROFESSOR KARL LUDWIG MICHELET, 

OBITUARY. who has died at the age of ninety-two, 
was perhaps the very last of the He- 

gelians proper—if, indeed, he is not to be classed as of 
even a later generation, seeing that with Strauss he 
was among the most prominent members of the 
advanced wing of the school. Originally a jurist, he 
went over to philosophy through ethics, and made 
his mark as a commentator on Aristotle’s system as 
long ago as 1827. While most of his followers have 
developed a dogmatic materialism, he still maintained 
spiritualistic doctrine, but it is extremely improbable 
that he has left any disciples.—General Mathelin, one 
of the most distinguished of the French generals of 
the day, had served in the Crimea, the Italian war, 
and fought under Canrobert at St. Privat in 1870, and 
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had shown great activity as commander of an army 
corps.—M. Keuchenius, a former Colonial Minister in 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, had been previously 
a prominent member of the Opposition, and had 
entered public life (in 1866) by provoking a Parlia- 
mentary crisis on a colonial question. He was a 
well-known “anti-revolutionary” and a strong op- 
ponent of many things—among them unsectarian 
education. The Earl of Bective and Mr. T. C. 
Edwardes-Moss had been members of Parliament for 
divisions of Westmoreland and South Lancashire 
respectively, but their more distinctive titles to fame 
are to be found in the famous herd of shorthorns of 
the former, and the aquatic reputation of the latter 
as an Oxford oar and coach of the University eight. 
General Sir Henry Ramsay, K.C.B., and Mr. Samuel 
Mansfield, C.S.I., had done excellent service for many 
years in the government of India—especially in 
maintaining the loyalty of the outlying provinces of 
Kumaon and Khandeish respectively during the 
Mutiny. 








THE NAVAL DEBATE. 





JF there is any man within the limits of the 
United Kingdom who cherishes an unnatural 
desire to see the British Empire lured to its ruin, he 
is probably at this moment filled with a sense of the 
gratitude he owes to Lord George Hamilton for his 
action on Tuesday last. No amount of ingenuity could 
possibly have enabled Lord George to take a course 
more mischievous to the national interests than that 
which he has adopted with regard to the question of 
the Navy. By his narrow and unpatriotic partisan- 
ship, his shameless preference of his own interests to 
those of the country, he has succeeded in adding 
enormously to the difficulties of those who are bent 
upon maintaining the naval strength of England at 
the highest possible point. His discreditable 
electioneering dodge failed signally, as it deserved 
to do. Mr. Gladstone had the easiest of tasks in 
showing that Lord George Hamilton was acting in 
direct opposition to Constitutional practice and 
patriotic sentiment. There was not a man on 
the Liberal side who did not recognise this 
fact, and there was a a member of the Op- 
position who was not secretly conscious of it. But 
although the ex-First Lord of the Admiralty was 
absolutely foiled in his attempt to turn a national 
movement to party profit, he was unquestionably 
successful in doing no small amount of injury to that 
movement itself. As Sir Ughtred Shuttleworth 
justly observed in his speech on Tuesday, it is the 
natural impulse of a man when he is attacked to 
defend himself. Lord George Hamilton and his 
horde of Tory panic-mongers have identified the 
question of naval development with a bitter attack 
upon the policy of the present Government. The 
natural and inevitable result is that her Majesty’s 
Ministers being thus rudely and unfairly assailed, 
have devoted their attention to the task of vin- 
dicating themselves, and have accomplished it 
brilliantly. But meanwhile—thanks to the egregious 
folly of Lord George Hamilton and his friends—the 
great national question of the strength of the Navy, 
not only now but in the future, runs the risk of 
being overshadowed by the smaller question of the 
merits of the present Board of Admiralty. A bigger 
blunder has never been committed, even by one of 
these exalted beings who pose as statesmen. Mr. 
Balfour ought really in his own interests to fight shy 
of Lord George Hamilton and his paltry party 
manceuvring in future. 
That Mr. Gladstone and Sir Ughtred Shuttleworth 
are fully justified in the tone of their references to 
the present state of the Navy, and to its strength 





compared with the fleets of other Powers, will be 
denied by nobody. Some weeks ago, when the first 
signs of an incipient panic began to be visible, we 
discussed this question fully, and arrived, on data 
open to the world at large, at very much the same 
conclusions as those stated by the Prime Minister 
on Tuesday. If, for any reason, war were to break 
out to-morrow, it would find the English fleet 
relatively stronger than it ever was before. And 
twelve months hence, if there were to be war, the 
statement would apply still more emphatically to 
the comparative naval forces at the command of 
England and her rivals. This being the case, we 
have from the first pointed out the absurdity of 
anything in the nature of a panic. Unfortunately 
there are seemingly those whoare not only unable to 
resist the feeling of panic, but who know how to 
turn their own fears to party advantage. There is 
Mr. Chamberlain, for example, the representative, 
apparently, of patriotism of the Brummagem kind, 
who was not ashamed in the debate on Tuesday to 
talk discreditable rubbish about our having to “ cut 
and ran”’ from the Mediterranean in case of war ;. 
and who then sought to fasten the responsibility for 
his own cowardice upon the Government he hates. 
It is by men of his stamp that the wise and 
proper movement in favour of the strengthening 
of our one line of defence is discredited, as the 
present movement undoubtedly has been. To 
get out of the atmosphere of party passion, 
and out of the region of panic, ought to be 
the desire of every wise man and every true 
patriot at this moment. But it is equally necessary 
that the country, and, above all, the supporters of 
the Government, should not lose sight of that which 
is after all the main question at issue. The fleet 
which is sufficiently strong to-day will certainly not 
be sufficiently strong at some future date, unless 
serious efforts are made to reinforce it. Upon this 
point the members of the Government who spoke on 
Tuesday were as clear and emphatic as their op- 
ponents. We have full confidence in the present 
Board of Admiralty; and we accept unreservedly the 
declarations made by Sir Ughtred Shuttleworth as to 
its determination to prepare for the needs of the 
future. But such preparation will demand heavy 
sacrifices from the public. An = Navy means 
an enlarged expenditure. It is absolutely necessary 
in these circumstances that Ministers should be sup- 
ported and encouraged in the performance of an 
onerous public duty by the approval of their own 
arty. 
, The remarkable speech which Sir Charles Dilke 
contributed to Tuesday’s debate helped to raise it 
above the level of party passion and recrimination. 
But the pessimism of the tone in which he spoke 
hardly seems to have been justified by the facts 
which Sir Charles had to lay before the House. That 
recent political events, the understanding on naval 
questions between France and Russia, and the 
adoption of the remarkable ten-years’ programme of 
ship-building by the former country, necessitate a 
large addition to the English Navy can be contested 
by nobody. But we own that we fail to see on what 
grounds Sir Charles declares the French Mediter- 
ranean fleet to be superior to the combined Channel 
and Mediterranean squadrons of this country ; 
unless he accords to the torpedo-boats of France 
a degree of importance which even French- 
men themselves—as witness M. Clémenceau’s 
recent utterances—refuse to attribute to them. In 
battle-ships, in first-class cruisers, and even in 
cruisers of the second class, the superiority of this 
country is incontestable. But whatever may be the 
truth on this point, we heartily with Sir 
Charles Dilke in believing that an imperative duty 
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is laid upon the present Board of Admiralty, and on 
the Liberal party in the House of Commons, in con- 
nection with this question of the reinforcement of 
the fleet. We agree not less strongly with him in 
his reference to the scandalous disproportion between 
the expenditure on the Army and that on the Navy 
—a subject to which we have more than once called 
attention. Where we do not agree with him is in 
his apparent distrust both of the Admiralty and the 
Liberal party. We certainly do not believe that the 
subject of the Navy is a hateful one to the majority 
of Liberals. On the contrary, we are convinced that 
the maintenance of the national defences, and the 
consequent maintenance of our absolute supremacy 
at sea, is as dear to every Liberal as it can be to 
any Tory. Mr. Gladstone, who wrote so forcibly and 
eloquently in 1870 on the question of British naval 
supremacy, will assuredly be able to rely upon the 
warm support of a united party in the increased 
efforts which must now be put forth to enable that 
supremacy to be maintained. 








THE LORDS AND THE LIABILITY BILL. 





VEN the intelligence of the Lords is likely to 
‘4 grasp the significance of two such circumstances 
as the rejection of Lord Dudley’s contracting-out 
amendment in the House of Commons by a majority 
of 62, and the fact that the first Tory candidate who 
presented himself for election since the amendment 
was adopted found it necessary to disown it. We 
shall not be surprised, therefore, if between this and 
the middle of January, when they have fully cogitated 
upon the matter, we see a repetition of their Lord- 
ships’ recent tactics on the question of betterment. 
Already their sagacious adviser, the Times, is counsel- 
ling them to hedge. “ Uncompromising opposition to 
the Lower House,”’ it fears, will notdo. “Half a loaf,” it 
declares,“‘is betterthan no bread’’—’tis, sure,a humble 
philosophy for so mighty a cloud-compeller—and it 
suggests to its noble patrons that, on the whole, it 
might be advisable to “‘ propose as a compromise” 
even “the limited and illogical amendment of Mr. 
McLaren, or something resembling it.” These 
chastened moods of the opponents of the Govern- 
ment programme are extremely interesting and in- 
structive. We would invite special attention to 
them. The Lords and the Opposition, of which they 
are the instrument, begin in a mood for which trucu- 
lent is not too strong a word. Their plan of action 
is to seize upon the vital parts of a Government 
Bill, destroy them, and send the rest of the measure 
—gutted and useless, but still a simulacrum of a 
Bill—back to the House of Commons. In this manner 
they fell upon the betterment clauses of the London 
Improvements Bill and the clauses against con- 
tracting out in the Employers’ Liability Bill, and 
they are preparing to al wen the Poor Law clauses 
of the Local Government Bill. They proclaim this 
tactique on high, receive deputations about it, and 
surround it with a fanfare of triumphant platitude. 
For to their order of political intelligence it seems a 
monstrously clever device for bewildering the 
mind of the plebeian elector: you | the 
Government back the husk of their Bill, and if 
the Government refuse the husk you tell the 
elector that the House of Commons, through 
spite, has turned against its own Bills, and left the 
House of Lords to be their only champion. In this 
spirit they proceed to action, shouting battle-cries 
of “ Freedom of contract!” and “ Down with sense- 
less propositions!” When the deed is done they 
ause, and the prosaic election agent gets a hearing. 
He has some depressing things to report, and the 














upshot is the Lords and their advisers realise that 
they have made a bad mistake. Then they proceed 
to hedge. Now, it is a grievous descent for a legis- 
lative assembly and a party which began and which 
acted in so high a fashion to come down to hedging. 
It is but one step from hedging to surrender, and 
what it is so useful to bear in mind in this connection 
is that the assembly or the party which is capable of 
Leing driven to the one step is capable at any moment 
of being driven to the other. 

The mere hedging, the Lords should realise, 
will not serve. We have seen what a dismal 
failure it proved in relation to the question of 
betterment. It would not be any more successful on 
the Employers’ Liability Bill. It is not the policy 
here. It does not offer a middle ground, but only 
that vacuum between two altitudes, a step into 
which means a tumble. The Lords cannot esca 
by hedging from the consequences of their deliberate 
and recorded acts—of their contumelious rejection of 
betterment as a “senseless proposition,” of their 
adoption of Lord Dudley’s absurd and outrageous 
amendment, which even Mr. Chamberlain is unable 
to defend. They have only one alternative—either 
to stick to their acts and brazen them out 
or else to undo them altogether. They have advisers 
who would urge them to. adopt the former course. 
Mr. Chamberlain, it appears, is one of these—Mr. 
Chamberlain, who has the enterprise to accuse the 
Government of seeking to pick a quarrel with the 
Lords. To Liberals it is a matter of indifference 
which of the two courses the Lords are going to 
choose; but one or other it must be—fight or sur- 
render. Between this and January they had better 
make up their minds. 

We are speaking, of course, with reference 
to vital principles of the Bill against which 
Lord Dudley’s amendment aimed a deadly blow. 
Had the Lords sent down a reasonable amendment 
of detail, it might have afforded some material for 
compromise, and the House of Commons would 
have done wisely to treat it with consideration. 
But for such a proposition as Lord Dudley’s 
there was only one -course — flat rejection. It 
is not competent for the House of Lords to 
kill the principle of a House of Commons Bill and 
then call upon the House of Commons to accept the 
mutilated remains. That the principle of the Bill 
was slain by Lord Dudley’s amendment Mr. Asquith 
had little difficulty in proving in his able speech on 
Wednesday. The Bill is not a measure designed 
with a view to particular cases; it is a law intended 
for the protection of human life and human 
health in the general industrial operations of the 
country. That is its principle. But under Lord 
Dudley’s amendment it would be in the power of 
every employer and every body of workmen in 
the country, by a financial arrangement between 
themselves, to put themselves beyond the reach 
of this general law. This es: be the very 
stultification of legislative action —to make a 
law, and at the same time expressly provide for 
its wholesale evasion! It is irrelevant to talk of 
employers of good repute like the Great Eastern 
Railway Company or the London and North 
Western. As well cite the case of good land- 
lords as an argument against the provisions of 
an Irish Land Bill. It is not the good employers 
for whom this law is required, but the bad 
employers ; and furthermore it is not the great em- 
ployers—the big corporations which are more or less 
amenable to public opinion—but the small employers. 
Good employers, in fact, will not be in the least 
degree affected by this Bill; they will not find any 
temptation to contract themselves out of its pro- 
visions, or to change the policy they now adopt with 
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regard to the insurance funds of their employés. The 
same reasons which induce them to contribute to 
these funds now will be as valid when the Bill 
becomes law; and they will not alter their 
practice—as Lord Londonderry, for example, an- 
nounced he would not alter his practice—even 
though it becomes law exactly as it left the 
Commons. If we thought the case were other- 
wise, we should be in favour of amending the 
Bill to the extent of removing any discouragement 
which it might contain to the practice of mutual 
insurance under such sound and natural conditions. 
Mutual insurance is in itself a wholesome thing, and 
it has many special advantages both for employers 
and employed; but, for the sake of removing 
imaginary restrictions upon a wholesome practice 
in wholesome hands, to enable mutual insurance 
to be turned into a device for cheating the work- 
people of employers of the oppressive stamp out of 
all the benefits of a law intended for their protec- 
tion, would be a monstrous perversion both of reason 
and justice, which the House of Commons would be 
false to its duty if it countenanced for a moment. The 
Lords, in Lord Dudley’s amendment, assailed the 
life principle of the Employers’ Liability Bill; and 
unless they are prepared to withdraw that amend- 
ment utterly, they must be content to be accepted by 
the country as deadly adversaries of the Bill itself. 








A CHRISTMAS CANARD. 





AY JE presume it must be regarded as evidence of 

the intensity of the Tory desire for a change 
in the tide that so many persons of “light and lead- 
ing” were led to accept a week ago the preposterous 
story of an impending dissolution. The newspaper 
editors swallowed it with a greediness which goes 
far to damage their reputation for common-sense in 
the eyes of the outer world. The evening papers 
were, of course, conspicuous for their readiness to 
accept the story. The solemn weekly newspapers 
followed suit, and the Spectator treated us to a 
philosophic explanation of the reasons which must 
have led Mr. Gladstone to form a determination 
which we have every reason to believe has never 
even entered his mind. But it is somewhat 
surprising that not merely the Times but even 
the ordinarily cool-headed Standard should have 
fallen into the egregious trap. There was to be 
an early dissolution of Parliament—on that point 
all these sapient authorities were agreed—and 
so there was a sudden flutter in the political 
world, and the wire-pullers of the Opposition made 
haste to reckon up the number of candidates they 
had ready to take the field at any moment. The 
whole wild rumour was not merely an invention, but 
an extremely foolish one. We do not ask the editors 
of the Times and the other organs of the Tory press 
to make themselves acquainted with the intentions 
of the Ministry, but they ought at least to know 
something of what is in the minds of their own 
leaders. If they had possessed this knowledge they 
would never have fallen into the astounding blunder 
of believing that, without rhyme or reason, Parlia- 
ment was about to be suddenly dissolved, and the 
country plunged, when it least expected it, into the 
turmoil of a General Election. 

We may dismiss this canard from further notice. 
It has simply served to illustrate once more the 
folly of the quidnuncs. But it is instructive to 
observe some of the grounds upon which our op- 
ponents professed to found their belief in the im- 
minence of a General Election. Ministers, we were 
told, had brought themselves into such a position 





that there was really no escape from it except by the 
unheroic process of throwing up the sponge. Inthe 
first place, they had been guilty of a gross breach of 
faith with the House of Commons. Upon this point 
we observe that one Mr. Bosworth Smith, a gentle- 
man chiefly known to fame in connection with an 
unfounded and discreditable attack upon the memory 
of a dead hero who fought and fell under the Eng- 
lish banner during the great Mutiny, has waxed 
eloquent in the congenial columns of the Times. 
Mr. Gladstone’s perfidy in relation to the Local 
Government Bill, according to Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
is the greatest of which any Minister has been 
guilty since the time when Mr. Pitt was born. We 
should be glad to know from this unimpeachable 
authority wherein the gross breach of faith of which 
he complains exists. To tell a man that he has been 
guilty of a fraud, and at the same time carefully to 
refrain from explaining wherein the fraud lies, is 
merely in ordinary life to prove one’s self a libellous 
fool. If Mr. Bosworth Smith, and the gentlemen 
who agree with him in his opinion regarding the 
conduct of the Government, will kindly explain 
wherein the breach of faith of which they complain 
consists, they will render a service not only to them- 
selves but to the country at large. The truth is 
that the undertakings given by Mr. Fowler on be- 
half of the Ministry, when the Local Government 
Bill was introduced, have been carried out to the 
very letter, and the whole charge of perfidy, breach 
of promise, and so forth is nothing more than the 
excuse invented by unscrupulous Obstructionists for 
the purpose of covering their own discreditable 
tactics. 

But breach of faith as a reason for the impending 
Dissolution sank into insignificance compared with 
the other argument put forward by the advocates of 
the Opposition. This was the state of business in 
Parliament. The Times and its imitators in the 
Press have been writing day after day as though the 
Prime Minister were not so much an unscrupulous 
political adventurer as a muddle-headed and incap- 
able administrator, whose want of capacity, and even 
of ordinary foresight and common-sense, had led 
him to drag his party into a pit. “ What in the 
world is Mr. Gladstone thinking about?” these 
gentlemen have cried in chorus, as they have 
recorded day after day the more or less success- 
ful efforts of the Opposition to stay the pro- 
gress of all business in the House of Commons. 
It is not necessary to gratify them with an 
statement as to the nature of Mr. Gladstone's 
thoughts, but it can hardly be superfluous to 
point out to them the fact that Ministers, being 
resolved not to allow the hopes of the country to be 
defeated by the efforts of an unscrupulous minority, 
are manifestly taking the best way to reach the end 
at which they aim. No doubt it is a hardship for 
the House of Commons to have to sit in Christmas 
week ; but, after all, the individual comfort of a 
few hundreds of public men can hardly be allowed 
to stand in the way of the realisation of great public 
objects. Besides, Ministers seem to us to have taken 
the course which is not only most certain to lead to 
the success of the National policy, but which is least 
burdensometo membersof Parliament'themselves. The 
House will pursue the discussion of the Loca! Govern- 
ment Bill, possibly unhasting but certainly unresting, 
until that Bill has been carried through all its stages 
and sent to the House of Lords. There is not the 
slightest reason, provided fair play be given to Minis- 
ters, why the Bill should not be read a third time by 
the middle of January. It will then have been before 
Parliament for a far longer period than Mr. Ritchie’s 
Local Government Bill, and ample opportunity will 
have been afforded for full discussion upon every 
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int of importance it contains. When once the 
Bill has been cent to the Upper House the members 
of the Representative Chamber can be set at liberty. 
The House of Commons can adjourn for a month or 
more, in order that the Peers may have ample time to 
work their will upon a measure which they are hardly 
likely to kill with kindness. In that case the House 
of Commons would reassemble about the middle of 
February to receive the Bill back from the Lords, and 
to deal with the amendments of the Peers as may seem 
tobe desirable. The moment the Royalassent had been 
given to the measure both Houses could be prorogued 
and the long session brought toanend. But as both 
Peers and Commons would by that time have had 
the advantage of a very fair and even liberal holiday, 
there would be no reason why the new session 
should not commence on the day following the 
prorogation. This seems to us to be the wisest 
course which Ministers can now adopt. If there is 
anything unusual in the procedure, we must re- 
member that the Government has been driven to it 
by the unusual—we might say the unprecedented— 
tactics of the Opposition. But, in any case, such a 
course would not merely enable them to close the 
present session in triumph, but to begin the new 
session not much later than the ordinary period, and 
with a fair prospect of a useful and fruitful period 
of legislative work. It is to this, and not by any 
means to a dissolution, that the members of the 
Government are now looking forward. 








CLAUSE 19. 


—-ee———— 


HE Tories were not, perhaps, altogether mistaken 

in considering Clause 19 one of the most im- 
portant clauses in the Local Government Bill. But 
if they agreed with what their own Government 
proposed in 1888 they should not have differed so 
completely from the present Government as they 
seemed to do in debate. It may be well to state 
briefly (1), what is the present constitution of boards 
of guardians and sanitary authorities; (2), what 
the late Government proposed to do; and (3), what 
the present Government will do. 

Each board of guardians is composed of the 
county justices resident in the union, and of 
guardians elected by the constituent parishes. The 
elected members must have a rating qualification, 
now reduced to £5. They are elected annually, not 
by ballot, but by signed voting papers. The electors 
are the owners and ratepayers within the parish, 
and, inasmuch as the occupiers of small tenements 
—for the rates of which the owners compound—are 
entitled to vote, the franchise cannot be called 
narrow. But large ratepayers have several votes, 
at the rate of one vote for every £50 rating up to 
six votes. And non-resident owners may vote b 
proxy—a luxury for the lazy citizen which has been 
abandoned even by the House of Lords. Hence, in 
effect, the elected guardians in rural parishes are 
all farmers, and the ex-officio guardians all land- 
lords. The boards represent a fairly homogeneous 
body of opinion and interest, all on one side. The 
bodies so constituted, with a few exceptions, are 
responsible for the administration of the Poor 
Law, the assessment for all local rates, the registra- 
tion of births and deaths, and the enforcement of 
vaccination. They are also responsible for the 


enforcement of school attendance in places having 
no school boards and not being municipal boroughs. 
In addition to these important duties, the rural 
members of boards of guardians have to enforce the 
Public Health Acts in rural places. In boroughs, 
and in the districts which have been constituted 








urban sanitary districts, the town councils or local 
boards are the sanitary authorities. In some cases 
the boundaries of the union are wholly included in 
urban sanitary districts, and the guardians have 
then no sanitary duties to perform. But in most 
cases the union is partly rural, and in those cases, 
after the Poor Law business has been disposed of, 
the ex-officio guardians resident in the rural places, 
or qualified for election in rural parishes, and the 
elected guardians representing parishes which are 
wholly or partly rural, remain to do the sanitary 
business of the rural part of the union. The urban 
guardians, in other words, are “ in-and-out ’’ mem- 
bers; but however it might be in the House of 
Commons, the in-and-out plan works fairly well. 

All parties agreed—or, at least, all parties seemed 
to be agreed—that some alteration of the present 
system is necessary. Mr. Ritchie, in the clauses of 
his Local Government Bill, which he had to abandon 
through lack of time, proposed to meet the difficulty 
by taking away the sanitary business from boards of 
guardians in rural, as well as urban, places. He 
would have set up district councils elected for the 
rural portion of each union on a popular suffrage—a 
suffrage, indeed, which, inasmuch as it excluded the 
non-resident owner, may be said to be more popular 
than Mr. Fowler’s. His district council would have 
included a sort of miniature alderman, chosen like the 
aldermen of a borough; but the alderman, after all, is 
only a trifle. So far as their constitution was con- 
cerned, Mr. Ritchie’s district councils were good 
enough. The objection to them was that they 
would have had too little to do to attract members 
to a distant market town at frequent intervals. The 
Poor Law business, the valuation assessments, the 
vaccination, and the school attendance business, 
were to be left to the landlords and farmers who 
compose the boards of guardians. The new body, 
with all the paraphernalia of separate elections and 
separate officials, was to transact merely the sanitary 
business. Now, while we do not question the im- 
portance of sanitation in the country districts, the 
number of plans to be approved for new houses and 
new streets can never be very large. What sanitary 
work there is is closely connected with poor relief; 
and, indeed, Mr. Ritchie admitted the insufficiency 
of the merely sanitary work by giving to the district 
council a great deal of business which can be better 
done by the parish council, and the opposition excited 
by that aspect of his scheme had a good deal to say 
to the abandonment of the district council clauses in 
the Bill of 1888, 

Mr. Fowler, on the other hand, began at the 
beginning, as all good reformers should. He has 
started parish councils, and he has given them all 
the duties which they can conveniently perform. 
The residuum of business left between the parish 
council and the county council was not enough for a 
separate body. Important business it certainly is, 
but it is not regular and constant as it is in towns, 
Its very occasional importance increased the danger 
of giving it to bodies which could only command a 
casual and intermittent attendance. For obvious 
reasons of convenience, therefore, and quite apart 
from all arguments of a social or political kind, he 
was forced to leave the rural sanitary business to the 
rural Poor Law boards, or, to be more accurate, to 
the rural members of the Poor Law boards. But he 
could not leave it to unreformed Poor Law boards. If 
he had come forward with so retrograde a proposi- 
tion, all Mr. Ritchie’s colleagues would have justly 
denounced him as a reactionary. Being forced, for 
administrative reasons, to Jeave the rural sanitary 
business to boards of guardians, he was equally 
forced, by political reasons, to reform the boards of 
guardians. 
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But though we think Mr. Fowler could not well 
have done otherwise, we are not disposed to mini- 
mise the effect of what he is doing. The ex-officio 
guardian is to disappear, and the county justice is to 
be left to look after his poachers. The plaral vote is 
to disappear. The voting by open papers is to be 
superseded by voting by ballot. The last relic of 
the property qualification is to go. The register 
of electors is to be the same as for the parish 
council. The labourer may have a body composed 
largely of his fellows to look after his old age as 
well as to look after his drains. It would be too 
much to call this change a revolution. We do 
not have revolutions in England, and the change 
of monarch which we call a_ revolution would 
not have been called a revolution anywhere else. 
But it will be a very great change. It will operate 
gradually. At first few labcurers will be able to afford 
the expense and loss of time involved in going to 
a meeting in the market town once a week or 
once a fortnight. Fifty years after the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act there were not a dozen working-men 
on town councils, and those who have been elected 
as councillors have generally first won pre-eminence 
as leaders of trade organisations, which have made 
little progress among the agricultural labourers. 
The visions which timid people conjure up of a 
legalised Jacquerie are merely absurd. But the 
labourers will be able to choose, from among the 
residents in their parish who can afford to go, those 
who are best inclined towards them. There will be 
a little more human sympathy in the administration 
of the Poor Law, though not necessarily on that 
account more waste. Poor Law expenditure, it must 
be remembered, is mainly spread over the whole 
union, and the representatives of other parishes 
would object if one parish made inordinate claims. 
Acting within the limitations imposed by reasonable 
prudence, the new Poor Law boards may save us 
from any wild scheme of universal pensions for 
many years to come. Mr. Fowler, in fact, has been 
impelled by administrative reasons to make a great 
social reform. And for not leaving the unreformed 
Poor Law boards as oases of abuse in a desert of 
popular government, the Tories have punished him 
by bringing up on one clause five pages of amend- 
ments and immeasurable torrents of talk. 

We have not dealt with the argument that the 
Government is estopped from reforming the boards 
of guardians because the late Government appointed a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the methods of 
Poor Law administration. It would be as reasonable 
to say that they had no right to pass an Employers’ 
Liability Bill because the late Government appointed 
a Royal Commission on Labour. If such a doctrine 
were admitted, an expiring Tory Government might 
always hand down its own sterility to its successors 
by appointing in its last moments Royal Commissions 
to inquire into everything. 








THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 





N Saturday last the directors of the Manchester 
Ship Canal inspected it throughout its whole 
course, and they hope on New Year’s Day to open it 
for traffic. Whether the. canal will benefit 
Manchester trade as much as its promoters hope 
remains to be seen; but in any event the persever- 
ance, energy, and courage with which it has been 
completed are highly creditable to the people of 
the district, and prove that they have lost none of 
the great business qualities which have made 
Manchester what she is. For a long time the 
construction of a canal which should make 





Manchester a seaport had been discussed in the 
Press; but nothing practical was done until June, 
1882, when Mr. Adamson, of Didsbury, invited a 
meeting of the mayors of Manchester and the 
principal surrounding towns, and of the leading 
capitalists of the district. The meeting appointed a 
committee to inquire into the feasibility of the 
project, and subscribed enough money to defray 
the preliminary expenses. At a subsequent meeting 
the report of Mr. Leader Williams, one of the 
engineers employed, which recommended a tidal 
canal up to a certain point, and a canal with locks 
thence to Manchester, was adopted, and £100,000 
was subscribed to get the necessary powers from 
Parliament. In 1883 and 1884 the Bills promoted 
were thrown out by the committees to which they 
were referred. In 1885 the Bill, greatly changed by 
the House of Commons Committee, was at length 
approved. The enterprise naturally was strongly 
opposed by Liverpool and by the railway companies, 
and there was much doubt in the public mind 
generally whether the canal could, in fact, be con- 
structed, and, even if it could, whether it would 
ever pay. There was not a little difficulty, there- 
fore, in raising the necessary capital. But the 
enthusiasm and determination of Manchester finally 
prevailed ; the money was found: the construction 
of the canal was begun; and, as already said, in 
spite of all obstacles the work has been completed. 
The original estimate was that the construction 
of the canal would cost somewhat less than 5 
millions. But as time went on the estimate ha 
again and again to be enlarged. This was due 
to many circumstances. In the first place, the 
change in the plan insisted upon by Parliament 
made the undertaking much more costly than it 
otherwise would have been. In the second place, 
the Canal Company had to pay nearly a million 
and three-quarters for the Bridgewater Canal—a 
purchase not originally contemplated. In the third 
place, the purchase of land and the constructions 
necessary to meet the demands of the railway com- 
panies, the nature of the bed of the canal, and 
other circumstances, added very greatly to the 
outlay. And, lastly, it was determined to pay 
interest upon the capital subscribed during construc- 
tion. The principle of such payment is altogether 
objectionable; but perhaps the money could never 
have been found if the payment of interest had not 
been promised. At all events, the company under- 
took to pay interest, and it thereby added very 
heavily to the cost. At the end of 1890 some- 
what over 9 millions had been expended, and 
then the directors of the Canal Company had to 
apply to the Corporation of Manchester for assist- 
ance. The Corporation sought power from Parlia- 
ment to lend 3 millions upon 4} per cent. debentures ; 
the power was given, and the money was advanced. 
Even that sum, however, was not enough, and 
in the course of the present year power had to 
be taken by the Manchester Corporation to lend 
another 2 millions. It is not possible to state 
accurately the total outlay up to the present 
moment, but it cannot be much _ short of 
15 millions. The capital consists of 4 millions in 
ordinary shares and 4 millions in 5 par cent. 
preference shares, making together 8 millions. 
Then there are about 2} millions of first and second 
debentures entitled to 4 per cent. interest, and 
beyond these are the 5 millions of second debentures, 
bearing 4} per cent. interest, lent by the Corporation 
of Manchester. The total capital, therefore—share 
and loan—amounts to very nearly 15} millions, of 
which, as already said, about a million and three- 
quarters has been paid for the Bridgewater Canal. 
Besides the Ship Canal proper, there are large docks 
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at Manchester and at Warrington; and as Parliament 
insisted that from Runcorn to Eastham the canal 
should be diverted from the river inland, much land 
had to be bought. But it is to be presumed that the 
land not actually needed can either be sold at a profit 
or can be let for business purposes. 

The promoters of the canal hope, firstly, that the 
cost of conveying goods of all kinds to Manchester 
will be greatly reduced; secondly, that Manchester 
will become the great emporium, or central market, 
for the vast manufacturing district of which it is the 
metropolis; and, thirdly, that new industries of 
various kinds, especially ship-building, will spring up 
along the canal. The directors say that ocean 
freights to Manchester will be the same as to Liver- 
pool, and that canal rates will be fully 50 per cent. 
less than the railway charges. As a matter of 
course, however, the railway companies will reduce 
their charges; and it is to be expected, therefore, 
that there will be a fierce war of rates for some time 
to come. A mere trading concern might compromise. 
But it is to be recollected that the Corporation 
practically owns the Canal Company. Its repre- 
sentatives on the board can decide what they please. 


‘The fight, therefore, must be very protracted and 


very costly before Manchester surrenders. But 
it is always difficult to divert traffic from estab- 
lished routes, and there is no reason to suppose that 
Liverpool is inferior to Manchester in enterprise 
or energy or perseverance. However this may be, the 
question remains, Will the canal pay its proprietors ? 
As already said, the cost of the canal may be set down 
in round figures at about 15 millions, of which 8 
millions are share capital and 7 millions in deben- 
tures. After the working expenses of all kinds 
are defrayed, there must be a net profit of half a 
million to cover interest and to yield a dividend on 
the preference capital. Only when all that is done 


an the ordinary shareholders hope for anything. 








FINANCE, 
—-oe— 
| URING the week immediately before Christmas 
business is usually very quiet. This year it is 
exceptionally so, because of the Trust crisis, the 
difficulties of so many foreign countries, and the 
losses of the past three years. The belief is very 
general that the Trust crisis is now nearly over, that, 
in fact, the worst concerning it is known. But for 
all that, the report of the Committee of Investigation 
on the affairs of the Industrial and General Trust, 
which was issued on Wednesday evening, has made 
a very bad impression. A few weeks ago the 
directors proposed a scheme of reconstruction, in 
which they stated that out of total assets of a 
nominal value of about 3} millions, the losses 
amounted to not very much over £800,000. The 
Committee says that the losses exceed £1,600,000, 
or about twice the estimate of the directors. The 
directors further propose to write down the 
capital by nearly a million. The Committee pro- 
poses to write it down to £833,000, or just one- 
third of its nominal amount, which is 2} millions. 
They make various other suggestions, but these 
are the most serious, except that they add that 
about £60,000 had been lent to directors. The loans 
to the directors are being quietly repaid, and it is 
now estimated that not much more than £5,000 of 
the amount will be lost. The document is al- 
together very damaging, and it makes more prob- 
able than ever a searching inquiry into the affairs 
of the other Trusts, while it proves the need 
for radical measures to put them upon a safe basis. 
Meanwhile there is undoubtedly a better feeling in the 
City. Upon the Continent business is very stagnant 
everywhere. The Greek Government is apparently 
about to break faith with its creditors in a flagrant 
manner. Protests have been entered by the British, 








French, German, and other creditors, and it is 
possible that M. Tricoupis may be induced to re- 
consider his plans. But he is known to be in urgent 
need of money. He cannot borrow in London, while 
a French syndicate is offering him assistance if he 
will transfer to it revenues already pledged to the 
bondholders. Nothing material has been done in 
the way of lending money to Spain; and the hopes 
of the Crispi Ministry in Italy are not as strong 
as they were. The Secretary of the United States 
Treasury estimates the deficit in the current financial 
year at somewhat over 5! millions sterling, and he 
fears that there will be a deficit also next year. He 
recommends Congress, therefore, to empower him to 
borrow as much as 40 millions sterling at a low rate 
of interest—say 3 per cent.—the loan, however, to 
be repayable after a year, or, at all events, after a 
very short term. He hopes that the money can be 
obtained at home without difficulty. Altogether the 
report seems to have made a very good impression in 
the United States. 

The City is much exercised over the causes that 
are leading to such unexpectedly large imports of 
silver into India. Some fear that the native mints 
are coining on a very large scale. Others allege that 
the Indian officials were altogether mistaken as to 
the consumption of silver in the arts, and that 
practically the whole of the immense imports of the 
last thirty years were made not for additions to the 
currency, but mainly for use in the arts, and especially 
for personal ornament. Others, again, think that the 
whole business is speculative; that the natives do 
not believe that the experiment being tried by the 
Government will succeed; that, therefore, either 
the mints will have to be re-opened very soon, or 
that a heavy duty will have to be imposed upon 
silver. In either case they are looking for a rise in 
the price of the metal, and they are importing before- 
hand in the hope of making handsome profits. 
Whatever the real explanation is, the imports are 
surprisingly large. The price of the metal for a 
couple of weeks was as low as 32d. per ounce; this 
week it has fluctuated at about 32}d, percunce. The 
India Council again failed to sell any of its bills or 
telegraphic transfers on Wednesday; it offered as 
usual 50lakhs. The Bank of England has lent a con- 
siderable amount during the week to the open market 
at 34 per cent., and in the outside market the demand 
was so strong that 3} per cent. was freely paid. 
The discount quotation is, however, much lower. 








SPIES. 





HE trial and sentencing of two French officers as 

spies by a German court was a singular and in 
several ways a very suggestive incident. They were 
not common spies of the skulker order—they were 
naval officers of good standing and considerable 
promise. Their very enterprise marks them as no 
ordinary men. It was an enterprise prompted by 
professional ambition and patriotic zeal, and it was 
carried out up to the point of capture with ad- 
mirable skill. These officers had learned that 
the information in possession of the French Ad- 
miralty regarding the German coast fortifications 
was imperfect in certain particulars, and they 
resolved to make good the deficiency. It was 
a case of risking their liberty, perhaps their 
whole future, and they took the risk, making 
their superior officers cognisant of their design. 
They chartered a yacht—it would appear that their 
superior officers helped them with some money for 
the purpose—and, in the character of tourists, 
entered the German harbours and made their observ- 
ations and put them down in maps, plans, drawings, 
and so forth, until one day a customs officer came on 
board and they were caught. When indicted before 
the court at Kiel they admitted their offence, and 
they were sentenced to five years’ detention in a 
fortress. This is described as treating them with 
“praiseworthy consideration,” for the sentence is 
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a light one for a spy. They might have been im- 
prisoned for life. There is even talk of the Emperor 
pardoning them after a brief detention—whether in 
admiration of their patriotic enterprise and as an 
incentive to the growth of a similar spirit amongst 
his own officers, or as a graceful overture of concilia- 
tion towards an implacable enemy, is not stated. 
The French press has maintained “a dignified 
silence” throughout the incident, and the Paris 
correspondent of the Times considers it satisfactory 
that “in so melancholy an affair the judges, the 
defendants, and their compatriots have preserved an 
attitude which does honour to our time and the 
good sense and good taste of modern civilisation.” 
This is an odd jumble of sentiments—admiration 
for the clemency of judges who have sentenced 
men to six years’ continement, admiration for the 
“honour” of men who deserved such a sentence, 
admiration for their friends who said nothing in 
condemnation of the admirable judges; but it is 
characteristic of the somewhat confused morality 
according to which the spy has generally been 
regarded by history. In war time the spy is shot, 
or even hanged, as soon as he is discovered. He is 
given no grace. His offence has put him outside 
the pale of ordinary soldierhood, and indeed it 
is looked upon as a sneaking and treacherous 
offence: he has practised deceit pretending to be 
what he was not, has wormed himself amongst 
the men winning their confidence, and all the 
time he was only preparing to sell them to the 
enemy. He dies under a stigma of something 
like disgrace. But the spy, thus regarded by the 
enemy whom he deceives, is often honoured as a 
national hero by his own side, or, like Major Andre, 
is even buried in Westminster Abbey. If a spy’s 
offence be as honourable’ as this, why is he not 
treated like any other prisoner of war, and simply 
sent to safe-keeping where he cannot make any 
use of his information? He is a liar, of course, 
to begin with, and lying is discreditable to a 
soldier, especially to an officer and a _ gentle- 
man. But is not the whole of strategy based 
on deceit, and is not spying amongst the rules 
of the game like any other? War being entirely 
conducted on the utilitarian theory of morals, 
lying takes a high place as a virtue amongst its 
ethics. The “ Young British Soldier" has the principle 
of the matter laid down forhim with un faltering direct- 
ness by Lord Wolseley in the famous * Pocket Book”: 
“ As a nation we are bred up to feel it a disgrace even 
to succeed by falsehood ; the word spy conveys some- 
thing as repulsive as slave; we will keep hammering 
along with the conviction that ‘honesty is the best 
policy,’ and that truth always wins in the long run. 
These pretty little sentences do well for a child's copy- 
book, but the man who acts upon them in war had 
better sheathe his sword for ever.”” This is a shocking 
statement, but the fact remains, and that Britons 
are able to glory in the exploits of the spy as well as 
other people is attested by the walis of the 
Abbey. Of course, the spy is not always an 
honourable man, even according to Lord Wolseley’s 
code. The common run of spy is a species of 
camp follower who plies his trade for pay, and 
it is not always clear whether he is not lying 
to both sides and selling information to both 
sides. A double-acting spy of this kind was 
discovered by Napoleon at Lobau. Napoleon, in 
one of his soft moods, reprieved the man, but he 
was not confiding enough to let him, as the spy in 
his gratitude offered, go back to the Austrian camp 
and bring back again to Lobau a full tale of revela- 
tions. Itis perhaps the risk of disgrace, the equivocal 
position, as well as the danger, which give the ele- 
ment of romance to the spy’s career and make him 
so favourite a hero of sensational fiction. We 
remember reading a war-story recently in an Ameri- 
can magazine in which the position of the hero, a 
spy, was particularly equivocal. He joined the 


ranks of the enemy and fought in them, leaving his 
friends (with the exception of one high superior 





officer) under the impression that he had deserted, 
and in order to have access to his friends for the 
purpose of conveying them his information he pr2- 
tended to act as a spy for the enemy, to whom he 
brought back stories which led them into disaster. 
He got into misunderstandings all round, as may be 
imagined, especially with his lover, a patriotic 
heroine, and it was extremely hard, even for that 
ingenious young lady, to unravel him in the end. 

The spy has played a specially prominent part in 
American military history, and it is only a few weeks 
since a statue to one of the profession was unveiled 
in New York, in front of the City Hall. The hero of 
this tribute was Nathan Hale, “the patriot spy of 
the Revolution.” Hale, a Yale graduate, was captain 
in Washington's army when, after the battle of 
Long Island, the general found it necessary to 
obtain more knowledge than he had respecting the 
disposition and movements of the British forces. 
Hale was only twenty, but he volunteered to get the 
information, and persisted in his offer against the 
dissuasion of parents and fellow-officers. He went 
disguised as a teacher, and got into all the camps 
around New York, preparing elaborate drawings and 
memoranda. He was captured, however, as he was 
about to return, and General Howe had him hanged 
the next morning. The legend has it that he was 
refused a Bible or a chaplain, and the letters he had 
written to his family were torn up before his eyes by 
the provost-marshal, “so that the rebels should never 
know they had a man who could die with so 
much firmness.” Some years ago, a liberal-minded 
American, Mr. Cyrus Field, endeavoured to get the 
memory of Major Andre honoured in the country he 
deceived as well as in the country he served; and at 
his own expense he had a monument, for which Dean 
Stanley wrote an inscription, erected to Andre at 
Tappan, the scene of his execution. This proved too 
much for the feelings of an Irish-American printer, 
who defaced Dean Stanley’s inscription with a 
hammer. Apparently it was a rather premature 
draft on American magnanimity likewise, for no 
jury could be found to convict the printer of anything 
unpatriotic; and a couple of years later the monument 
was blown sky-high, and nobody suggested that it 
ought to be replaced. 

Of course, there is a broad distinction between 
the spy and, the traitor, as the different esteem in 
which Andre and his friend Benedict Arnold are held 
by both Americans and Eaglish strikingly illustrates. 
The traitor betrays his country to the enemy ; the spy 
takes his life into his hands in order that he may be- 
tray the enemy to his country. The traitor deceives 
his friends, the spy only deceives hiscountry’senemies. 
Major Le Caron proudly claimed to be a patriot on 
the latter ground. But between the two extremes 
there is a good deal of doubtful ground in which we 
should like to see the military moralists arranging 
their definitions. A man may fiad himself in the ranks 
of one side in a war while his real sympathies are 
with the other. He resolves to stay on and fight 
with that side, acquiring as much influence and 
obtaining as much information as possible, and then 
at a critical moment to desert or otherwise betray 
his companions in arms. This is not an uncommon 
case in military history. Is such a man to rank 
asa traitor or a spy? And how will you classify 
that arch-deceiver the crafty Sinon, who worked 
upon the sympathy and the hospitality of the 
Trojans, and persnaded them to admit the wooden 
horse of their destruction within their walls? He 
was neither a spy nor a traitor in the ordinary 
sense, and yet he was a little of both. Spying, lying, 
and deceit, indeed, seem at all times and everywhere 
to be among the fundamentals of skilful warfare, and 
to be held in veneration accordingly by the military 
mind. We bave seen the point raised that this is only 
true in respect of actual war. In war men go forth for 
the express purpose of destroying each other, and they 
shift their morals deliberately and of necessity upon 
the stark utilitarian basis. But it is different in peace : 
in peace, spying and the like is most improper, and 
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should not be allowed. This is an ingenuous plea which, 
we fear, has but little relation to facts. Things are 
just as bad in this respect in peace. It may fairly be 
said that all the great civilised governments of the 
world in peace are constantly engaged, not only in 
spying upon each other, but in stealing and robbing 
information from each other—bribing each other’s 
officials to betray departmental secrets, to purloin 
confidential documents, to obtain models of new 
rifles, formulas of new explosives, plans of new 
battle-ships, and so on, and so on. This sort of 
corruption, indeed, discreetly carried on, is part 
of the irregular, but well-understood, duty of 
military attachés. If the attaché is found out he 
gets into trouble, of course; but that is in the day’s 
work, It was only the other day an American 
military attaché at Paris was removed for opera- 
tions of this kind at the expense of the French 
Government. In peace or war, to find the nice point 
at which “honour” comes in in these transactions 
amongst military men would lead one upon a some- 
what intricate pursuit. The civilian mind is rather 
inclined to retire baffled from the search, and to 
conclude with Falstaff, that (here at least) honour 
was the exclusive possession of him that died o’ 
Wednesday. 





THE JEALOUSY OF MR. PEPYS. 


— - -+-— 


HE chief interest in the third volume of the new 
edition of Pepys’s Diary (London: George Bell 
& Sons) is to be found in the tale of the diarist’s 
private life and domestic circumstances; above all, 
the tale of his falling out with Mrs. Pepys under the 
influence of the green-eyed monster. Samuel was 
& man much given to causing jealousy in others, and 
if worthy Mrs. Pepys had only been able to master 
the secret of his cipher, she would have known full 
well that there was more than sufficient reason for 
her occasional suspicions of his fidelity. But, whether 
she knew or not, she at last succeeded in turning the 
tables upon her husband, and the story of his great 
jealousy and grief is for the first time printed at 
full length in the volume now before us. As a 
human document it has special value, and even to- 
day Sir Francis Jeune, dealing with the evidence 
here provided, might have some difficulty in deciding 
whether, in the case of Pepys v. Pepys and Pemble- 
ton, the petitioner was or was not entitled to a 
decree nisi. It all began, as such things generally 
do, ina quarrel between the married couple, which 
occurred on the night of January 9th, 1663. Mrs. 
Pepys complained of the loneliness of her life, and 
of the need she had for some suitable companion 
during those long hours of the day in which her 
husband was engaged in more important business 
than attending to her pleasures. The quarrel waxed 
hot, and finally the lady, bringing forth a bundle of 
papers, pulls out one and insists upon reading it to 
her angry spouse. It was a statement of her 
grievances, which Pepys admits to have been not 
only piquant, but most of it true. It was the truth 
which sngered him, and he ordered her to tear the 
document up. 


“When she desired to be exensed it, I foreed it from her, 
and tore it, and withal took her other bundle of papers from her, 
and leapt out of the bed, and, in my shirt, clapped them into the 
pocket of my breeches, that she might not get them from me: 
and having got on my stockings and breeches and gown, I pulled 
them out one by one, ‘and tore them all before her face, though 
it went against my heart to do it and so went out to 
my office troubled in mind.” 


After this, there was coolness for a space between 
the once happy couple; but having admitted with 
his usual impartial justice that there was much 
truth in his wife's complaint, Pepys resolved to 
gratify her desire for a companion of her own 
sex. Accordingly Miss Mary Ashwell, the youthful 
daughter of a friend, was engaged to fill this 
honourable office, and on March 12th she came, 








Pepys speedily finding her so entertaining a com- 
panion that he now willingly stayed at home at 
times when formerly he was wont to go abroad. 
Mary, in addition to her other charms, was an 
admirable dancer, and in this respect she excelled 
her mistress so greatly that the latter, resolved not 
to be outdone, engaged one Pembleton, a dancing- 
master, to teach her for a month or two. Fora 
season all went well. Pepys went up occasionally 
“to see my wife and her dancing-master at it, and 
I think, after all, she will do pretty well at it.” A 
little later, he was so well satisfied with the progress 
of Mrs. Pepys that he resolved himself to become a 
pupil of the ingenious Pembleton. This was on the 
4th of May ; but in little more than a week his mood 
began to change. “ Dined at noon at home,” he 
notes on May 12th; “ where a little angry with my 
wife for minding nothing now but the dancing- 
master, having him come twice a day, which is a 
folly.’ He was made still more angry the next day, 
when, taking his usual lesson with his wife in the 
dancing-master’s presence, he was surprised to find 
that the meek creature had suddenly developed a 
spirit of her own, and refused to allow him to chide 
her for her blunders before Mr. Pembleton. Four 
days later the storm burst. 


“——and so, well pleased, home, where I found it almost 
night, and my wife and the dancing-master alone above, not 
dancing, but talking. Now so deadly full of jealousy I am, 
that my heart and head did so cast about and fret that I could 
not do any business possibly, but went out to my office, and 
anon late home again and ready to chide at everything, and then 
suddenly to bed, and could hardly sleep, yet durst not say any- 
thing; but was forced to say that I had bad news from the 
Duke concerning Tom Hater, as an exeuse to my wife, who by 
my folly has too much opportunity given her with the man, 
who is a pretty neat black man, but married. But it is deadly 
folly and plague that I bring upon myself to be so jealous, and 
by giving myself such an occasion, more than my wife desired, 
of giving her another month’s dancing, which, however shall be 
ended as soon as I can possibly. . May 16th.—Up, with 
my mind disturbed, and with my last night’s doubts upon me, 
for which I deserve to be beaten, if not really served as I am 
fearful of being, especially as God knows that I do not find 
honesty enough in my own mind but that upon a small tempta- 
tion I could be false to her, and therefore onght not to expect 
more justice from her, but God pardon both my sin and my 
folly herein. After dinner comes Pembleton, and 
being out of humour would not see him, pretending business ; 
but, Lord! with what jealousy did I walk up and down ay 
chamber listening to hear whether they danced or no, whie 
they did, notwithstanding I afterwards knew, and did then 
believe, that Ashwell was with them. So to my office awhile, 
and my jealousy still reigning. I went in and, not out of any 
pleasure, but from that only jealousy, did go up to them to 
practise. So broke up, and so am gone, my mind in 
some better ease, resolving to prevent matters for the time to 
come as much as I can, it being to no purpose to trouble myself 
for what is past, being occasioned, too, by my own folly.” 


Mr. Pepys, it will be seen, had caught his hateful 
complaint thorougbly, and even whilst we recall his 
own failings, and smile at his philosophic acceptance 
of “what is past” as being past undoing, it is 
impossible not to feel sorry for the man in the 
agony he is evidently enduring. A few days later 
his “damned jealousy” took fire again, on seeing 
Pembleton take his wife’s hand in play, but 
he cannot screw up bis courage to speak openly 
to his spouse, who is now beginning to manifest a 
certain independence which is quite novel in her 
character, and, as he sadly declares, “finds other 
sweets besides pleasing of me.’ “It is impossible for 
the judicial mind to read the faithful record of these 
days without coming to the conclusion that Mrs. 
Pepys was, to say the least, in some danger. We 
cannot, unfortunately, reproduce here the plain 
statement of the mean tricks to which Pepys 
resorted in hope of setting at rest his doubts. They 
will be found duly recorded in the diary itself, though 
not without a certain sense of shame on the part of the 
diarist. His tormentor even follows him to church, 
and over against the gallery “I espied Pembleton, 
and saw him leer upon my wife all the sermon, I 
taking no notice of him and my wife upon him, and 
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I observed she made a curtsey to him upon coming 
out, without taking notice to me at all of it, which 
with a consideration of her being desirous these two 
last Lord’s Days to go to church both forenoon and 
afternoon do really make me suspect something 
more than ordinary, though I am loath to think the 
worst.” And so the poor wretch found “ confirma- 
tion strong as Holy Writ” in every trifle; nor was 
he left without further evidence in support of his 
fears. 


“May 26th.—To my office awhile, and then home, where I 
found Pembleton, and by many circumstances I am led to con- 
clude that there is something more than ordinary between my 
wife and him, which do so trouble me that I know not at this 
very minute that I now write this almost what either I write 
or am doing, nor how to carry myself to my wife in it, being 
unwilling to speak of it to her, for making of any breach and 
other inconveniences, nor let it pass for fear of her continuin 
to offend me, and the matter grow worse thereby, so that i 
am grieved at the very heart, but 1 am very unwise in being so. 
There dined with me Mr. Creed and Captain Grove, and before 
dinner I had much discourse in my chamber with Mr. Dean, 
the builder of Woolwich, about building of ships. But nothing 
could get the business out of my head, I fearing that this after- 
noon, by my wife’s sending everyone abroad and knowing that 
I must be at the office, she has appointed him to come. This is 
my devilish jealousy, which I pray God may be false, but it 
makes a very hell in my mind, which the God of Heaven remove, 
or I shall be very unhappy. ° By and bye, my mind 
being in great trouble, I went home to see how things were, 
and there I found, as I doubted, Mr. Pembleton with my wife, 
and nobody else in the house, which made me almost mad, and 
going up to my chamber, after a turn or two, I went out again, 
and called somebody on pretence of business, and left him in my 
little room at the door. So in great trouble and doubt 
to the office and made a quick end of our business, 
and desired leave to be gone, pretending to go to the Temple, 
but it was home, and so up to my chamber. I continued 
in my chamber vexed and angry till he went away, pretending 
aloud, that I might hear, that he could not stay, and Mrs. Ash. 
well not being within, they could not dance.” 


Unfortunate Mr. Pepys! The unimpassioned 
reader, perusing these confessions, two centuries after 
they were written, will hardly be able to resist the 
conclusion that, after all, he had more than a little to 
complain of, at this period of his married life. Mrs. 
Pepys was a pretty woman, who in her early days 
had been sorely put upon by her selfish and un- 
principled spouse, but it must be admitted that she 
now had her revenge, in the tortures which, rightly 
or wrongly, her conduct caused him. Of course, 
after such a scene as that just described, there was 
bound to be a storm. It broke forth in the middle 
of the following night, when Pepys “had it out” 
with his wife. He seems to have been only too 
willing to be appeased, and expressed his readiness 
to acquit her of more than indiscretion. Yet the 
shrewd modern reader will hardly think that the 
behaviour of Mrs. Pepys on the following morning 
tended to fortify her oft-repeated assertions of 
innocence. She was in a “musty humour,” her 
husband tells us, and when Pembleton arrived, to 
continue those fatal dancing-lessons, refused to 
admit him to the house because her husband was not 
there, regardless of the fact that Mary Ashwell was, 
and could consequently have played propriety in 
Pepys’s place. However, all is well that ends well. 
There was trouble for some time afterwards in the 
household of the Secretary to the Admiralty, but 
there was no open scandal, and no divorce case. By- 
and-by, indeed, Pepys notes with satisfaction that 
when his wife meets Pembleton in church, she passes 
him with an indifferent and, apparently, an un- 
seeing eye. So peace returned to the domestic 
hearth. But there were no more dancing-lessons. 








“TRISH IDEAS.” 





LITTLE volume of essays and addresses, by Mr. 
William O’Brien, which has just been published 
under the title of “ Irish Ideas’ (Longmans) is fresh 
evidence of a fact we have noted already more than 














once. It is that the treatment of the Irish problem 
has for some time been passing into a new stage, a 
stage in which the critical spirit, as distinguished 
from the controversial, is predominant. The con- 
troversy qua controversy is really over. Practical 
men have made up their minds upon its few vital 
issues: that the system of government applied to 
Ireland for the past century has been a failure, and 
a failure of such a kind that a totally new system 
must be tried; that, of the alternative new systems, 
there are only two of genuine potential efficiency— 
government as a Crown Colony, and Home Rule; 
and that, England being a democracy, the former of 
these two is out of the question. With this much 
settled, there has come an inevitable cooling 
and balancing of minds. Men on all sides are 
showing a more sober anxiety to get at a right 
understanding of this baffling problem which for 
seven hundred years has been making a mock of 
the genius of an Imperial race; to go deeper into 
its realities, beneath the confusing and elusive 
phenomena of Irish politics which have but too well 
served the purpose of that devil who, as the late 
Mr. Russell Lowell remarked—a remark, by the way, 
which it is not without its suggestiveness to note was 
quoted by Mr. Morley on a recent occasion—seems 
always to have had his finger in the Irish pie. 
Opponents are beginning to recognise scme illu- 
mination in each other's points of view. “ Fervid 
conviction,” and a realisation “of one’s own point 
of view so intensely that it became difficult to 
imagine any other,” were, according to Mr. O'Brien, 
qualities characteristic of the Irish politician pre- 
vious to the present period. This, the partisan or 
fighter’s frame of mind, is being tempered and broad- 
ened into something more akin to the statesman’s, 
One result of the process is, no doubt, a 
certain loss of combative momentum to the Irish 
cause, which may or may not be premature—the 
sequel will tell that—but which is certainly a great 
gain for knowledge; and which, moreover, seems to 
be balanced by a corresponding loss of combative 
momentum to the opposition. It is much gained 
for reason and light when men come to understand 
that truth, even the truth about a special matter 
such as human society, whether it be in Ire- 
land or Crim-Tartary, is an extensive and complex 
matter, not generally to be grasped all at once by a 
single eye, and that each sincere person may see an 
aspect of it from his standpoint which is not the less 
the truth, and not the less relevant, because it is 
not visible to another viewing the mass from a 
different coign of vantage. We see extreme 
Nationalists putting themselves’ in the place of 
Imperialists; we see Englishmen realising the 
rationale of Irish revolution ; it is even known that 
many of the loyal minority are coming to perceive 
the advantages of life in Ireland under Home Rule, 
and there are Southern Catholics, one of the strongest 
elements of whose hope for the future is the help 
they expect the Irish Parliament will receive from 
the gritty and businesslike Protestants of the North. 
We wish we could say we saw Parnellites and Anti- 
Parnellites admitting any good in each other, but that 
will probably come in time ; that wound is too fresh to 
have yet ceased to be sore. In its own way, too, 
that internal controversy has probably helped the 
general turning up of truth; Irish Nationalists in 
the course of it have certainly left nothing more to 
be discovered about themselves—and surely there 
are few political parties in history who could have 
undergone a similar splitting to the roots with so 
little serious unsoundness coming to view. All 
around there is less fear of the truth and less shrink- 
ing from it. Perhaps there is less self-confidence, 
but, if there be, there is more genuine fortitude and 
a mood more rational and enlightened—a mood more 
in consonance with the open but somewhat discon- 
certed and chastened spirit of our age, when all the 
dogmatisms have received some rebuff, when Pro- 
fessor Huxley has begun to talk of tine inade- 
quacy of science, and Oxford and St. Andrews are 
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undertaking a new discovery of witches and warlocks. 
The Irish question is now in a medium of dry light 
from which it cannot again relapse; unless, indeed, 
some untoward cataclysm should occur to cast us back 
into the dark welter of secular passions which are 
almost, but not quite, extinguished : acataclysm which, 
for example, a European war into which England 
might be drawn too soon, drawn before this question 
was satisfactorily settled, would bring within the 
bounds of possibility. 

Perhaps the spirit of Mr. William O’Brien’s little 
book may be gauged from these reflections which it 
suggests. Like Mr. Barry O'Brien's recent straight- 
forward and admirably unreserved edition of “ Wolfe 
Tone,” which was likewise an illustration of the ten- 
dency to which we refer, its dominant note is its 
frankness, its fearless invitation of criticism upon 
aspects of the Irish question which Englishmen have 
generally preferred not to understand or have seldom 
been able to study without misunderstanding. The 
book, in effect, as Mr. O'Brien himself puts it, “ admits 
the stranger to the inner sanctuary of the Irish 
cause.” Many of the papers are old, but in this 
consists their peculiarity. With the exception of 
four which appeared in THE SPEAKER and two in 
the monthly magazines, they are addresses delivered 
to audiences of young Irishmen, some at a period 
when the Home Rule understanding with an English 
party was not ratified and did not even seem possible, 
It is the first time they have been given openly to 
the English public. So far as the English public was 
concerned, these addresses amongst Irish Nationalists 
were as intimate and esoteric in their way as the 
mysteries of the early Christians in the catacombs 
before a converted Constantine made their doctrines 
free of the Roman world. They were the un- 
restrained cutpourings of an ardent and extreme 
Nationalist before youthful andiences, “the most 
hot-blooded, perhaps, to be found in the island, 
and assuredly the least capable of listening 
without protest to doctrines they did not fully 
share.’ They are republished here “ without any 
even verbal alteration.” Yet what will strike 
English readers most about these utterances is the 
completeness with which, as Mr. O'Brien claims in 
his preface, “the passionate national aspirationsof the 
days before Mr. Gladstone's policy was promulgated 
have come to harmonise with sentiments of kinship 
with the B.iti-h people without losing anything of 
their own native tenderness and enchantment for 
young Irishmen.” It is an effective way of meeting 
the familiar Unionist taunt that Irish representatives 
address meetings in Ireland in language which they 
dare not bring under the eyes of Englishmen. 

But the book is a good deal more than this. It is 
& most suggestive little volume, which, touching 
upon many of its historical and literary ideas, ranges 
widely over the field of Irish patriotic sentiment. 
It is a most convenient means of obtaining a rapid 
insight into the sentimental side of the Irish demand. 
With the material side Englishmen are familiar 
enough. They can understand the inconveniences 
and injustices of a Dublin Castle government prop- 
ping up a fossilised ascendency and a broken-down 
feudal land system. But sentimental patriotism 
puzzles them. Many don’t believe in it at all. The 
position of all Unionists is that if you settle 
the land question, so as to keep the stomachs 
of the farmers filled, and thin out the congested 
districts by emigration, you will hear no more of the 
national sentiment—that being an invention of the 
politiciane. Suclr reasoners are like the critics of 
Cromwell who so excited Carlyle’s indignation—who 
saw only heats and jealousies, mere crabbed whims 
and crotchets, in the motives which induced 
slow, sober, quiet Englishmen to lay down their 
ploughs and their work, and rush into civil war. 
Reasoning about the Irish demand while deny- 
ing the potency of its sentimental side is 
indeed Scepticism writing about Belief, “ Blind- 
ness laying down the Laws of Optics.” Mr. O’Brien 
hopes—and we think fairly hopes—that his book 











may help outsiders to understand “ that the passion 
of Irish Nationality is at least so genuine that it is of 
more importance than all the other elements of the 
Irish problem put together; that it regards argu- 
ments drawn from material success as of inferior 
force in the affairs of nations, and is capable of throw- 
ing material advantages to the winds altogether 
when they are only to be purchased at the sacrifice 
of national traditions and aspirations.” 

No one who desires to realise the Irish question 
can afford to neglect this little book. We are sorry 
we have not space to refer to its purely literary 
contents, which are in one sense its most noteworthy 
feature. We should like to discuss them in con- 
nection with that freedom of criticism to which we 
allude, which has manifested itself in relation to Irish 
literary as well as political affairs, and of which 
a recent lecture in Dublin struck us as an interesting 
specimen. But for this there may be another oppor- 
tunity. In the meantime, as this is Christmas week, 
let us mention another new Irish book that must not 
be overlooked. It is Mr. Standish O’Grady’s “ Bog of 
Stars, and other Stories of Elizabethan Ireland,” in 
the “New Irish Library” (Fisher Unwin). Mr. 
O’Grady's historical bias as it is half perceptible 
under one or two of these stories may be questionable, 
but there is no question whatever of his power of re- 
vivifying the past and his skill as a literary artist. 
A more thrilling set of short historical tales has not 
appeared for many aday. The book, if not so flawless 
a gem as the author's “ Finn and His Companions,” is 
worthy to go beside it on the bookshelf; and, like 
that volume, since it is historical, it is not without 
throwing some light of its own upon the great 
problem. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 





()** would as soon curse the Equator as speak 

disrespectfully of M. Ferdinand Brunetiére. 
Is he not of the Academy? Has he not just been 
appointed editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes? 
Yet is it possible to be both these things and to be a 
very stodgy writer. Surely there never was a 
French writer quite so stodgy as M. Brunetiére! In 
vain he writes pure, classical French, the French of 
Pascal and Boileau; in vain he links paragraph to 
paragraph with a “que si” or a“ tandis que”; in 
vain he curses the impressionists and all their works, 
declaring that “le moi est haissable” and that MM. 
France and Lemaitre are shallow empiricists ; with 
all his erudition and his logic and his sterling common- 
sense, he remains one of the least engaging and the 
least readable of French critics. His new volume— 
the fifth—of “ Etudes Critiques sur l'Histoire de la 
Littérature Francaise” (Paris: Hachette) is asheavy as 
the other four. Its mere list of contents oppresses the 
spirits—“ The Reforms of Malherbe,” “The Philosophy 
of Bossuet,” “ The Criticism of Bayle,” “The Forma- 
tion of theldea of Progress,” “ The Essential Character 
of French Literature.” Ouf! Non omnis fert omnia 
tellus ; and if, in discussing these high matters, M. 
Brunetiére shows profound scholarship and the power 
of sustained argument—as he does—why, it is futile 
to complain that he does not give us at the same 
time the mundane frivolity of ‘‘Gyp” or the sparkling 
wit of Meilhac and Halévy. Let us pass over 
Malherbe and Bossuet, whom M. Bruneti¢re admires 
so strongly and at such tedious length, and come to 
Bayle, who was not quite as important an author as 
either of them, but much more amusing. Who has 
not heard of Bayle’s Dictionary? But who has read 
it? Mr. Birrell, perhaps, who bas a perverse fancy for 
forgotten books; but certainly not Voltaire, who 
complained that Bayle devotes much space to 
CAZSARIUS but ignores CASSAR, whereas, as the 
inexorably accurate M. Brunetiére points out, the 
Dictionary does not mention CASSARIUS and has a 
long article on CAZSAR. M. Brunetiére has not 
only read Bayle’s Dictionary, but knows why he 
wrote it. It was because he was incapable of 
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co-ordinating his ideas. “I don’t know what it is,” 
said Bayle himself, “to meditate regularly about a 
thing; I wander very readily from my subject: I 
am just the man to try the patience of any learned 
person who insists on method and regularity.” So 
Bayle’s writings, like Sterne’s, are a mere string of 
digressions. M. Brunetiére gives a concrete illustra- 
tion from the “Pensées sur la Cométe.” Bayle 
wishes to prove that the opinions of men do not 
always furnish their rule of action ; and of this he 
gives seven proofs. The first is taken from “la vie 
des soldats,” whom no religion, he observes, has ever 
prevented, not only from slaying—which is their 
very profession—but from rape and pillage. The 
second proof is taken from the “désordres des 
croisades” ; and, on this head, Bayle asks what is to 
be thought of the opinion that the principles of the 
Gospel, faithfully carried out, sap the courage of 
those who profess them. A third proof is extracted 
from the “vie des courtisanes”—an excellent oc- 
casion for giving way, in passing, to his fancy 
for obscenities, and as he has recently read, in the 
book of one Saint-Didier, some amusing anecdotes 
about the courtesans of Venice, he is careful to 
reproduce them all! And what is to be said of 
magicians, sorcerers, and demons? For demons 
must needs be convinced of the existence of a Deity 
who has made them what they are. Consider, then, 
their conduct, and see how little it conforms to their 
theological beliefs. That is what Bayle calls his 
fourth proof. A fifth, sixth, and seventh follow— 
equally quaint, and equally unrelated. But what, 
asks M. Brunetiére plaintively, has become of the 
comet? What indeed? But then this discontinuous, 
digressive writing gives promise of being at least 
amusing reading (one speaks conjecturally, for a 
mere reviewer must not venture to pretend to have 
read Bayle for himself); whereas M. Brunetiére is 
never amusing. Trust him for never forgetting the 
comet! If we must have pedantry, then we prefer 
the pedantry of Bayle, which displayed itself over 
trifles of a pleasing puerility, to that of M. Brune- 
tiére, which, shown—as it invariably is shown— 
over matters of weighty import, lacks Bayle’s saving 
grace of humorous incongruity. Thus it would never, 
we dare swear, have occurred to M. Brunetiére to 
discuss the question, propounded by Bayle, whether 
the infant Achilles was brought up on the marrow 
of stags or on that of lions. On this enthralling 
problem Bayle, it seems, quoted Libanius, Priscian, 
Apollodorus, Statius, Philostratus, Tertullian, Suidas, 
Eustathius, Fangerus, Vigenerus, and several other 
authorities. In the course of the discussion it becomes 
doubtful whether lions, after all, have any marrow. 
Aélian, Pliny, and Aristotle say no, but Vossius, 
Franzius, and Borrichius say yes—and Bayle con- 
cludes that it is still an open question. There were 
several other engaging matters to which Bayle 
devoted an exhaustive analysis: as “ whether 
Luther’s wife was a beauty,” “whether Calvin 
married for love,” and “whether Aristotle kept a 
druggist’s shop in Athens.” Except the walrus, when 
he thought that the time had come 


* “to talk of many things, 
As why the sea is boiling hot, and whether pigs have wings,” 


there never was such a curious enquirer as Bayle. If 
only M. Brunetiére would borrow some of his cheery 
curiosity and discursiveness ! 

The best, because the least laboured and at the 
same time the most luminous, essay in M. Brunetiére’s 
present volume is that on the essential character of 
French literature—of which, if we remember rightly, 
a translation was published some months ago in an 
English review. This essential character, M. 
Brunetiére shows conclusively, is the character of 
sociability. French is, above everything, a social 
literature; the Frenchman never writes as an 
individual, but as aman in society, never separates 
the expression of his thought from the consideration 
of the public he is addressing. Of course, like any 
other generalisation, this does not cover the whole 





truth, but, as generalisations go, it serves. It 
explains, among other things, why French literature 
is at its best where the collaboration of the public is 
most needed—e.g., in oratory, the drama, correspond- 
ence, “ cauvres moralistes,” and at its worst in lyric 
poetry. What, among other things, it leaves unex- 
plained is the stodginess of M. Brunetiére. 

In his new book, “ La Tourmente ” (Paris: Ernest 
Kolb), M. Paul Margueritte gives us almost as hard 
reading as M. Brunetiére. It is the laborious 
analysis of the emotions and reflections excited in a 
neurasthenic husband by the sudden revelation of 
his wife's infidelity. Despite its unsavoury subject, 
the book is irreproachable in tone. It makes for 
righteousness; unfortunately, it also makes for 
slumber. If you can read it and keep awake, then 
you will become very melancholy indeed; you will 
breathe an atmosphere of “ inspissated gloom.” The 
world is very wicked, and yet people cannot help 
their faults, and man is born to suffering as the 
sparks fly upward, and give me a stool, Master 
Matthew, to be melancholy upon—that is M. Mar- 
gueritte’s way. It would have been unreasonable, no 
doubt, to expect boisterous humour in the treatment 
of such a theme. This particular conjugal mis- 
fortune is not exactly matter for mirth, though the 
author of “ Georges Dandin” would have had us think 
otherwise. The new Georges Dandin, here called 
Jacques Halluys, is a very different sort of person 
from the old; he is neither “ battu” nor “ content.” 
In fact, it is his discontent, his “ torment,” which 
supplies the subject and the title of the book. 
The rub in Jacques's case is that he is a 
morbidly fastidious person, with a horror of “scenes,” 
a sensitive shrinking from “cabotinage.” When 
his wife's fault is first revealed to him, he has an 
instinctive feeling that he ought to do something. 
But what? The situation has been so vulgarised by 
countless novels and plays that he can find no action 
left for him which would not look like a plagiarism 
from Daudet or Sardou. He turns with nausea 
from the footlight view of the business—the woman 
on her knees, with her hair let loose, and the out- 
raged husband clapping his hat on his head with a 
“Quant & votre complice, je le tuerai, madame!” As 
for a divorce, with its odious comedy of monsieur 
taking “tous les torts” on his own back in order to 
save madame’s reputation, that has been overdone. 
There remains forgiveness, and Jacques ultimately 
forgives; but even that does not bring peace and 
contentment. It is all very sad and very tiresome. 
The novel may safely be recommended—as a 
penance—to erring wives; when they have read it 
from cover to cover they may fairly be held to have 
done something towards expiating their offence. 








A CHRISTMAS FANTASY. 





F he were alive now, Mr. Ebenezer Scrooge would 
be, We suppose, about a hundred years old; but 
the truth is that he was gathered to his fathers at 
least a generation back. His death made a con- 
siderable stir. There was scarcely a pulpit in London 
that did not wax eloquent over his many virtues; 
the obituary notices in the newspapers were full of 
enthusiasm, which was renewed when his will was 
proved, and when the bequests to charities were set 
forth in glittering array. His funeral had quite a 
public character, and conspicuous amongst the 
mourners were the members of the Cratchit family, 
notably a pensive young man who walked with a 
crutch, and was addressed by his friends as “Tim.” 
We need scarcely add that at the grave nothing was 
said about some episodes in Scrooge’s early career, 
though in many households a certain little volume 
was taken down from the book-shelves, and read by 
everybody for what a well-known statistician com- 
puted to be, on an average, the five-and-thirtieth 

time. 
If you imagine that this was the end of Mr. 
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Scrooge’s personality, as it was known to his domestic 
circle, you were never more mistaken in your life. 
In his latter years the old man had lived with his 
nephew and niece; and now he was gone his room 
remained exactly as he had left it. Indeed, it was 
kept as if there were a constant expectation that he 
would return, an expectation which, on the succeed- 
ing Christmas Eve, rose to the dignity of a cer- 
tainty. 

“Is everything quite ready, my dear?” said the 
nephew to the niece. 

“ Quite ready,” she replied. “There’s a bright 
fire, and the kettle, and the cribbage-board ; and the 
punch-bowl is there, with the other things,” she 
added smiling, “though I don’t see how two ghosts 
can——” 

“Never mind, my dear,” interrupted her hus- 
bond gravely. “ That is their own affair, which I have 
no doubt they will manage to their entire satisfac- 
tion.” 

As the hour of midnight approached there was a 
singular spectacle in the household. The nephew 
and niece stood in the hall, accompanied by several 
younger people, who seemed to be highly excited, 
and who whispered now and then: “Oh, mother! 
do you think grandpa will really come?” It was by 
this name that, in defiance of the tables of affinity, 
Serooge had always been called by his nephew's 
children. The servants were assembled, too, in new 
ribbons, and there was a brave show of holly and 
evergreen and mistletoe, which formed an arch at 
the foot of the stairs. 

The last stroke of twelve had not died away 
when there -came a knock at the street-door. The 
door was opened by the nephew, who said: “ Good 
evening, uncle. A merry Christmas to you.” 

“The same to you, my boy, and many of ‘em,” 
replied a familiar voice with great heartiness. 
“Come along, Jacob. Here’s the whole family 
drawn up to receive us. What d’ye think, nephew 
Fred? Jacob thought you would all be frightened 
to death! Hoity toity! Look at the youngsters. 
Who's afraid?” 

“I'm not, grandpa!” exclaimed the youngest, a 
little maiden of ten. “But I should like you to 
kiss me, and as you're a ghost, I don’t see how you 
can!” 

At this old Scrooge burst into a-shout of laughter, 
which certainly had nothing unearthly about it, 
although, while he stood near the hat-stand, the hats 
and coats seemed to come right through him. 

“Not kiss you, little one!” he cried. “That 
would be a bad bargain, indeed, even for a spirit.” 
And he stooped and kissed her there and then; not 
only that, but he kissed the niece and all the 
servants. Never was there such a wondrous kiss. 
The cook was wont to declare afterwards in exalted 
moments that it was “just like a breath from 
*Eaven!” 

“ And now,” said Scrooge, “ Jacob will make you 
a little speech before we go upstairs. Go it, Jacob! 
Be as flowery as you like.” 

His companion was very different from the picture 
that you allremember. Marley's head was no longer 
tied up with a handkerchief. There was no chain of 
cash-boxes, keys, padlocks, and so forth, attached 
to his middle. His pigtail was positively glossy; 
his tights and tasselled boots were spick-and-span; 
he was the sprucest old ghost, all of the olden time, 
that ever was seen. And there was no “ hot vapour” 
about him, but an air like the perfumes from Araby 
the blest. 

“My friends,” he began with stately elocution ; 
“ Mr. Scrooge——."’ 

“ Ebenezer,” interrupted Scrooge. 

“ Well, Ebenezer has done me a great kindness in 
introducing me to this happy family on such an— 
an——” 

“ Auspicious occasion,” suggested Scrooge. 

“Thank you! It does my heart good— 

“He means soul,” explained Scrooge confidentially 
to the nephew. 


” 





“To set foot in the house where my old friend 
spent his happiest years. But that is not all I owe 
to him. You see me in my——” 

“ New rig out,” said Scrooge. 

“Hum! In my new state of grace which makes 
me no more the habitant of a somewhat sulphureous 
cellar, but fit to accompany my old partner in such 
a blessed visit as this, to join with him every Christ- 
mas Eve in cementing old associations afresh, and 
shedding the radiance———”’ 

“That will do, Jacob,” said Scrooge. “ Your 
pardon, old friend, but we must make the most of our 
time, and if the punch——..” He paused, with an 
inquiring look at his nephew, who replied with 
a wink. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Scrooge. “Up with you, 
Jacob. We'll drink the health of many a Christmas 
Eve to come!” 

* * * * * 

And thus it happens that ever since then the firm 
of Scrooge and Marley one night every year have 
sat down to cribbage, and that on the stroke of one 
o'clock the board is pushed aside, Marley nods to 
Scrooge, who opens the window, and both assume a 
watchful and judicial attitude. 

Presently there glides into the room a shape so 
indistinct that Marley and Scrooge, though they are 
well used to such visitations, rub their eyes, and 
Jacob declares somewhat testily that he supposes the 
time has come for a new pair of spectacles. 

‘What on earth——” begins Ebenezer; “ I mean, 
who in the world of air are you ?” 

“IT am the Spirit of the London Fog,” says an in- 
jured voice. 

“Dear me, is it possible?” says Jacob kindly. 
“ And you were once so robust that nobody could 
see through you.” 

“Yes,” sobs the Spirit, “and now there isn’t a 
particle of soot in my composition !” 

“ What has reduced you to this, and at Christmas 
time ?” demands Scrooge in amazement. 

“ The drought in the Essex Marshes,” is the wail- 
ing answer. “I thirst—thirst—thirst!” And the 
dimmest of vapours floats despairingly out of the 
window. 

“London without fog!” exclaims Scrooge. “ It’s 
incredible. I'm not sure that it isn’t wicked. How 
is the Christmas story-teller-———” 

He is interrupted by the entrance of a tall, spare 
figure, with a keen, dark face, which bears marks of 
severe contusion. The new-comer, who is very wet, 
throws himself into a chair and crosses his legs. 

“You are speaking of story-tellers, sir,” he says 
to Scrooge. “And you keep your window open. 
Perhaps you don't know it is only thirty-four 
feet six and three-quarter inches from the reach of 
an agile burglar. Why, I have jumped from that 
height just in the nick of time to save a fair lady 
from the headsman's uplifted axe. No, I beg your 
pardon, that happened to someone else in the time of 
Louis XIV. ; but it’s the same story-teller.” 

“ And who are you?” asks Jacob. 

“The ghost of Sherlock Holmes, at your service ; 
fresh from the boiling flood of a Swiss torrent; 
though how a man of my acuteness allowed himself 
to tumble over a precipice in the embrace of a 
ruffian whom I ought to have nabbed in London, is 
the greatest mystery of my career. And just as I 
was devoting myself to chemistry, which would have 
put me on the track of the Anarchists, and an 
entirely new and original series of adventures! 
Gentlemen, I have been made a ghost in a most 
unprofessional manner!” 

“Jacob,” says Scrooge, “brew another bowl of 
punch. This is a matter which must be carefully 
sifted.” 

He shuts the window, excluding the Spirit of 
Vegetarianism, which is heard for some minutes 
outside vigorously proclaiming its readiness, with 
the aid of a platform and a glass of water, to demolish 
the public taste for the prize turkey at the poulterer’s 
round the corner. 
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THE COMIC SIDE: A RETROSPECT. 





VEN to people who say they hate Christmas 

‘4 because they are expected to look cheerful when 
they are feeling the reverse, there is plenty of 
material for laughter in the season—if, that is to 
say, they have not been denied the sixth (or is it 
seventh?) sense—the sense of humour. This material 
may Only be of the sort which makes an exceptionally 
dreary party entertaining next day when there is a 
chance of talking it over with a fellow-sufferer. No 
matter: it is a poor heart that never rejoices. 

It is not intrinsically amusing to go and wait an 
hour or more in a fog at a London railway station 
for the train bringing someone else’s little boy, who 
has to be seen safely across town to some other 
station, and despatched thence to his home, especially 
if his luggage is nowhere to be found, and his railway- 
rug has “blown out” of the window. But during 
the foggy hour plenty of other late trains come in; 
and even if one’s heart is so stony as not to be 
touched by the happy meetings between parents and 
children, one’s sense of humour is kept going by 
the innumerable platform incidents, reminding one 
vaguely of a harlequinade, which take place all 
around one. The porter who has to guess for 
himself which box belongs to which of a group of 
four little schoolboys, light-hearted and labelless, 
and all going in different directions; the portly 
mamma who blocks the way by stooping to give her 
tiny son a supplementary hug just in front of a 
heavily-laden truck in motion ; the impetuous porter 
who runs the shafts of his truck right into the 
arm-holes of an unoffending lady’s cloak, and ex- 
claims, “ Oh, deeur ; oh deeur!” in a voice full of 
impatient bitterness as she struggles feebly to 
disentangle herself; they are all really very funny ; 
and when, at last, the 11.30 does come in, at a few 
minutes to one, the relief creates a spurious joy in 
the mind of the least enthusiastic, and brings forth 
a smile of genuine welcome for the excited schoolboy, 
shouting, “There you are!” with his head and 
shoulders out of the carriage window, as he recog- 
nises in you one more joyful item in a day of 
rapture, one more step on the road to its glorious 
climax. His detailed list of all the grub eaten by 
him and, perhaps, six other emulous friends at the 
break-up supper the night before, his innecent 
questions as to where the prize-fighting takes place 
on Boxing-day (for so he derives the homely designa- 
tion), and his reckless ignorance on all such subjects 
as time, money, health, or property, make him a 
diverting companion for the hour or so passed in his 
society—given an open mind, and unprejudiced. 

Hurry—which, it is true, is almost inseparable 
from Christmas shopping—is fatal to the proper con- 
templation of its comic side. If one goes to the 
Army and Navy Stores with a long list of com- 
missions, and with the distinct object in view of 
executing them, one is but slightly disposed to watch 
other people’s struggles to do likewise. But to go 
and spend a couple of hours there in studying poor 
fussy human nature from much the same detached and 
philosophical position as that enjoyed by the Dover 
flaneur when the Channel boat comes in, is a different 
matter. One may stray idly about holding a box of 
cigarettes by the string just to give oneself a raison 
d’étre, and no one will interfere. And if disposed to 
ask the price of something one does not require and 
has no thought of buying, one can generally reckon 
on the ungrudging services of numbers of unoccupied 
assistants. If a detective who has observed one 
loitering should suspect one of sinister intentions and 
bear down upon one, there is nothing to be done but 
repeat in aclear and guileless tone “1743678” and 
tender a visiting card—above all things, one should 
touch nothing on an expedition of this sort. If copy- 
books would kindly inculcate this principle, they 
would deserve more gratitude than up to the present 
they have called forth. “Other people’s things 


should be looked at but not touched” should be the 
inseparable pendant amongst the proverbs of the 





ase | to “Little children should be seen but not 
eard.” 

The very fact that for three whole days at 
Christmas-time one subsists in London, as in a 
beleaguered city (or, worse, as if one were snowed 
up), on provisions collected and stored with the care 
and forethought of the intelligent and busy bee, is 
not without humour. The tbrill of anxiety caused 
in a quiet household by the news that the turkey 
has not arrived at five o'clock on Christmas Eve is 
comic in its emotional intensity, particularly if one 
happens to dislike the bird oneself. The staleness of 
the bread on the evening of Boxing Day is an un- 
mitigated trial even to the hardened dyspeptic, and 
if the cat makes prize of the cold beef before it is 
quite done with, there is no knowing to what straits 
the garrison may not be reduced—perhaps to killing 
the cat. It is a great mistake to sit at home in 
stately sulks on Boxing Day, sternly determined to 
hold aloof from the greatest festival of the masses 
as from a species of Saturnalia. The words “orgy” 
and “ Bacchanalian” do not apply in the very least to 
what may be seen of the revels if one has the courage 
to put one’s patrician nose outside the street-door, 
One may even travel by the Underground Railway 
without being shocked, hustled, or even trampled 
to death in the crowd. It is true that at one’s 
very own station, with whose every caprice one had 
fancied oneself conversant, there may be thirty-five 
minutes to wait for.the Wimbledon train, which one 
had confidently expected to hit off to a second. But 
it is possible to wait for that period with perfect 
decorum and a fair chance of a seat, and it is in- 
teresting to watch the manners and customs of the 
surrounding holiday-makers. The unanimity with 
which ’Arriet and her sisters treat the guards and 
porters as their lawful spoil is highly edifying. The 
number of winks and head-tossings and wreathed 
smiles that fall to the share of a good-looking Inner 
Circle guard on Bank Holiday must be something 
astounding, and his admirers do not confine them- 
selves to these speechless attentions. He gets a 
good deal of their conversation between stations, for 
there are very few trains which do not carry over- 
flow passengers in the van on Boxing Day; and, 
when he has snapped-to some fifteen doors and 
deftly swung himself into his own compartment at 
the last possible moment, he finds it crammed with 
sirens, swains, babies, buns, baskets, and everything 
else that pertains to the holiday public,down to the 
aristocratic interloper who will now begin to wish 
he had not mingled with the masses, unless, indeed, 
he is prepared to forget himself and think only of 
Mr. Albert Chevalier. 

Of all the duties connected with Christmas, the 
bardest to perform is that of accepting the invita- 
tions pleasantly, and attending with a cheerful grace 
the various family gatherings, undiluted by strangers 
and unleavened by professional talent, which are 
grouped with tactless care round the hearth or the 
board of one’s relations. Here the lion has got to lie 
down with the lamb; the rich uncle exposes his 
pocket to the ruthless family borrower ; and King 
Cophetua his poor beggar-maid to the sneers of his 
fine kinswomen; the widowed daughter-in-law, pri- 
vately preparing for the bosom of another family, 
listens deceitfully to the unseasonable condolences of 
her late husband's devoted mother, assuring herself 
the while that she is guarding her Tommy’s interests, 
while Tommy, the happiest of the party at the 
moment, is pursuing his unbridled career through 
the bill of fare. On the stroke of half-past ten the 
entire party rises to its feet like one man, united at 
last in a burning desire to put through their adieux, 
get back to their own firesides, and unbend over their 
own grog, saying aloud in their own immediate 
circle all the uncharitable things that have been pent 
up through the long, dreary hours in their own 
breasts. By next day the party has not only lost its 
terrors, but has become quite a mine of domestic 
witticism. 

After all, there are among the specialities of the 
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season only the waits and the bills, which are power- 
less to appeal to our sense of humour. 





THE CHRIST-CHILD AT FIDDLER’S HOLE. 





DERIND Langton Fell, stretching away to the 
4D north and east, lies a wild and desolate tract of 
country. On the western side the railway skirts it, 
climbing up to a high point among the hills, but 
beyond that the moor is traversed only by roads 
little better than cart-tracks. Heather, rock, and 
marsh follow each other with dreary monotony, 
and the loneliness and silence are broken only by the 
plaintive cries of the peewits, or the call of a solitary 
curlew. Through this waste the waterworks com- 
pany of one of the large manufacturing towns to 
the south was carrying a water-course, and, from the 
top of Langton Fell, a curious mark, like a scarcely- 
healed scar, could be seen, crossing it in a fantastic 
zigzag. It wasa time contract, and the men were 
being worked winter and summer when the weather 
allowed it. The winter of 188— found them camped 
at Fiddler's Hole, on the further side of Langton Fell, 
four miles from Langton. 

They were a rough lot, and the villagers were 
somewhat resentful of their neighbourhood. Even 
the landlady of the “ Bell” Inn, where they spent 
most of their spare time, was heard to say she would 
“sooner have their room than their company.” At 
the first, things had not promised so badly, for the 
agent of some Navvies’ Missionary Society had fol- 
lowed the camp, when it moved to Fiddler's Hole, 
and had established a kind of club at Langton, 
where he encouraged the men to play chess and 
draughts in the evenings. The Vicar, however, did 
not look favourably on this institution ; it seemed to 
him that a missionary would be more properly 
employed in reading prayers to the men than in 
playing games with them; and as there had been, 
unfortunately, some breach of etiquette on the part 
of the society in not asking his permission before 
their agent settled in Langton, he lodged a formal 
complaint, and the man was withdrawn. After this 
the club-room was not much used, though the Vicar 
went there twice a week himself to hold a service; 
and the landlady of the “Bell” was kept busy 
every evening. 

On Christmas Eve the last group of men that 
turned out of the inn at closing-time were a trifle 
more drunk than usual, as befitted the festive 
season, and there was some stumbling and swear- 
ing when they came to the rough and stony road 
that branched off towards the fell. Hitherto the 
weather had been very mild, but as they gained 
the high ground the wind began to rise in fitful, 
icy gusts, and there was an ominous gathering of 
clouds in the north. It was very dark, and near 
the top of the hill one of the men stumbled and 
came down on his knees on the road. He felt 
with his hands to discover what had tripped him up. 

“ Boots, by the powers!” he exclaimed; and 
without rising he struck a match and held it to 
the face of the man who was lying across the road. 
“°Tis Charley,” he said, “ which I partly suspicioned. 
And him lavin’ us wid an air of sobriety an hour 
back! I like a man that can carry his dhrink like 
a gentleman. Where'd your legs be now, me boy, if 
I was a milk-cart?” he went on, addressing the 
sleeper. “ Here, boys, we'll put him to bed in the 
ditch and lave him till mornin’.” 

“Nay, lad, that tha munna,” said “Owdham 
Joe”; “there'll be a lump o’ snow by mornin’. Get 
up, Charley, or s’all I mak’ thee ?” 

“I like a white Christmas myself,” said one of 
the men, as Charley was hoisted to his feet. 

“ Happen tha likes clearing t’ roads to t’ station,” 
said Owdham Joe. “ Yon's a tidy job.” 

“Maybe it'll melt before the Gaffer gets back,” 
said the Irishman hopefully, taking one side of 
Charley while Joe took the other. 

They made slow progress up the hill, and it was 








close on twelve before they turned into the lane 
that led down the fell-side to Fiddler's Hole. 

“ Mother of God!” cried the Irishman suddenly, 
dropping Charley's arm; “ what sound was that?” 

The men stopped and listened. 

“Happen it’s the Christmas chimes at Langton, 
Pat,” said one, after a pause. 

“'Twas no chimes I heard,” said Pat, solemnly 
crossing himself. “ Holy Jasus, there it is again!” 
And as he spoke a wailing cry was faintly heard 
ahead. 

“T reckon it’s a dog in a trap,” said a man whom 
they called Yankee. 

“*Tis a child's ery,” said the Irishman. “ And 
how would a human child be on the moors at this 
time? Boys, do ye mind what night it is?” 

The men listened again, vaguely scared. Owdham 
Joe was the first to recover himself; he swore at 
Pat for a fool, and set off, dragging Charley with 
him. A few yards further on, however, he pulled 
up short with another oath, for from the road 
before him there rose up a sobbing cry of “ Dad! 
Dad! Dad!” 

Joe let go of Charley, who coliapsed in a heap, 
and, stooping down, groped about with his hands. 
One of the men, who came up at that moment, 
struck a match, and by its light they saw a little 
child standing in the middle of the road. Joe was 
still kneeling with his arms outspread; the child 
ran into them with a sob of joy, and clung about his 
neck. Joe staggered to his feet with a bewildered 
air,and at that moment the bells of Langton Church 
broke out into a peal. 


The sun rose on Christmas morning on a shining 
world decked with all manner of fantastic wreaths 
and patterns of drifted snow. Owdham Joe had 
been right ; there was a “ tidy lump” of snow between 
Fiddler's Hole and Langton, and there would be no 
going to the village until the roads were cut. The 
night before, after finding the child, they had gone 
back and forth along the road, calling and searching 
as well as they could until the matches gave out. 
At length they gave up the quest as useless, and 
the belief grew among them that it was by no 
human agency the child had been left alone in that 
bleak spot. 

“And thim chimes,” Pat Finnigan said conclu- 
sively, when the matter was discussed ; “ sure, isn’t 
it proof positive the way thim chimes burst out the 
very minute we found him ?” 

“ Little Christmas,” as he came to be called, was 
very well content with his new quarters. The snow 
had been cleared away from the space in front of 
the huts, and it was here the men made their fire 
and cooked their meals. Little Christmas roamed 
about as they sat round in a circle, and took a bite 
from one and a sup from another with perfect con- 
fidence and impartiality. He had been able to tell 
them nothing about himself, or how he came to be 
alone on the moor. When he was questioned about 
his dad, “This is my dad,” he said, and threw his 
arms round Owdham Joe. He was a good-tempered, 
merry little lad, and by noon had so captivated the 
whole camp that there was some jealousy of Joe’s 
position ; however, it was soon clear that the child’s 
affection was in no way trammelled by the bias of 
family. He had his favourites for a day or an hour, 
certainly, and it came to be a matter of fierce com- 
petition as to who would be his chosen bedfellow 
for the night; but none could complain that he was 
neglected. Little Christmas had a tender heart, and 
a quick sense of sympathy. He could not bear to 
see anyone unhappy; he would stop in the wildest 
romp if it seemed to him that anyone was being left 
out in the cold. If Pat Finnigan were giving him a 
ride on all-fours, the whole camp had to be there to 
enjoy the fun. If the game were snowballing, Little 
Christmas marshalled his forces like a general before 
a battle, and he took care to have everyone there 
before the sport began. It had been a standing joke 
with the men to make a butt of Charley, who was 
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rather dull-witted, but when it was found that 
Little Christmas became his champion, and caressed 
and consoled him in proportion as the others teased, 
they lost all relish for the game. 

It was two months before the great snowdrifts 
on the fells finally thawed. Under one of the 
deepest of these, a little distance from the road, on 
the way to Langton, was found the body of a man. 
He was lying against a heap of stones, with an 
empty gin-bottle beside him, just as he must have 
fallen asleep on Christmas Eve. At the inquest 
the story of the finding of Little Christmas became 
known, and the Vicar of Langton interested himself 
in the child. Some rumours of the strange doings at 
the camp had reached the village before then, for 
the navvies had given up their nightly visits to the 
“ Bell” Inn, but this was the first time the truth was 
known. Word came at last to Fiddler's Hole that 
filled the whole camp with consternation ; the Vicar 
proposed to place Little Christmas in the district 
workhouse, ten miles away. The Gaffer was as 
much moved as anyone, though on different grounds, 
and he volunteered to see the Vicar and try to alter 
his decision. The Vicar's right in the matter he 
never thought to question. 

“He's a Magistrate, and on the Board of Guard- 
ians, and the School Board, and all the other 
Boards,” he said, when Owdham Joe hinted at 
rebellion, “and own brother to the Squire beside. 
What he says he will do, you may be sure he can do.” 

He put the case as well as he could to the Vicar. 

“T hope you won't insist, sir,” he finished; “I 
don’t know how my men will stand it. There isn’t 
one of them but would rather cut off a finger than 
lose Little Christmas.” 

“But, my good sir,” said the Vicar, “we must 
think of the child. What kind of a moral and 
religious training is he getting all this while, in the 
midst of swearing, betting, and drinking?” 

“Well, as for drinking,” interrupted the other 
eagerly, “there's been no drinking up there this 
two months, and that's the truth. Little Christmas 
don’t like the smell, it seems, and the gang has 
sworn off, to a man.” 

“I’m glad of that,” said the Vicar heartily, “and 
I'll see you have some temperance leaflets to con- 
firm them in their good ways, when I take the boy 
away; but come away I'm afraid he must.” 

“Let him stay till the contract’s finished,” urged 
the Gaffer. ‘“ He’s as happy as a king, and I'll keep 
an eye on him myself and see he comes to no harm.” 

“Mr. Brown,” said the Vicar firmly, “I hold 
myself responsible to Heaven for this child's soul, 
and I dare not let him stay a day longer in the 
midst of the vice and wickedness I know to exist 
at Fiddler's Hole.” 

“Well, sir, I was going to speak of that,” said 
the contractor ; “the camp’s a different place since 
the little chap came. You see” (he hesitated and 
coloured a little)—“‘the men got an idea into their 
heads, with finding him on Christmas Eve, that it 
was something like the Christ-Child, and in their 
way they areas careful of his morals as you could 
be yourself. Of course, it’s for my own sake J want 
him to stay, for the work gets on much faster when 
I don’t have chaps knocking off to go on the booze; 
but I honestly don’t think he’ll take any harm.” 

The Vicar was not to be moved, and the Gaffer 
went back to Fiddler's Hole bearing the news that 
the child was to be taken away on the morrow. 

Little Christmas could make nothing of his play- 
fellows that night; there was a gloom upon them 
which all his caressing endeavours failed to remove. 
Next morning, when the Vicar’s pony carriage drew 
up at the camp, the navvies were standing in sullen 
groups before the huts, for not a man had gone to 
work. Little Christmas thought he was being taken 
a drive, and sat, smiling, and urging the pony, by 
the Vicar’s side. The men watched the carriage 
nearing the top of the hill, and saw the child turn 
and beckon to them. Then the Vicar seemed to be 
talking to him, and a moment later a wail of despair 





and terror rang out down the hillside. The pony 
quickened its pace on the level ground, and was soon 
out of sight, and * Dad, dad, dad!” was the last 
sound they heard from Little Christmas. 

Charley was sitting on the ground, near the door 
of the hut, with his face buried in his hands, frankly 
blubbering. Owdham Joe aimed a vicious kick at 
him as he passed in. Pat Finnigan was staring 
absently at a paper the Vicar had given him; his 
eye fell on the words: “The Sin of Drunkenness.” 

“ Boys,” said he suddenly, “let's go down to the 
‘Bell’ and have a dhrink.” 


J. T. Kinestey TARPEY. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


WORK FOR LADIES. 


Srr,—So much has been said lately on the subject of em- 
ployment for ladies that I am anxious to place fairly before those 
who have to seek their own livelihood the advantages and disad- 
vantages of entering a house of business, so that parents may 
judge whether it is worth while putting up with certain draw- 

eks for the sake of certain attainable advantages. I should 
reface my remarks by stating that I am the head of a large 
fio of drapers employing a great number of girls, and I am 
often struck with the apparent unfairness of the comparison be- 
tween salaries drawn by assistants in my employ and the possible 
earnings of a lady who has had a refined and expensive educa- 
tion, and who can find no other means of gaining a livelihood 
but teaching. 

The reason of the anomaly is not far to seek; it is due to 
the fact that to serve in a draper’s shop, or be a dressmaker, 

laces a girl at once at a social disadvantage ; consequently even 
in the lower middle class (from which shop assistants are chiefly 
drawn) the more promising girls are put to teaching, and the 
girl who showed no special aptitude for anything is apprenticed 
to a trade, much as formerly duller sons were sent to learn 
farming. The result of this (if I may use the expression) handi- 
capping of the entries into our trade is an enormous proportion 
of mediocrity, a mediocrity which forces up the value of the few 
who possess any talent far above the fair value of that talent, 
and | can say, with the greatest confidence, that to any cultiva 
lady of average ability who chose to devote herself to business 
instead of teaching or nursing, the higher prizes are within easy 
reach. 

What those prizes are I will endeavour to explain. A girl is 
apprenticed for three or four years to learn her business, during 
which time she is boarded free of all cost, and at the end of that 
time she can, if she is worth anything at all, command a salary 
of £20 or £30 a year. The highest paid branches are the 
technical ones, and the salary obtainable by a clever dressmaker 
has no exact limit; generally speaking, a dressmaker of —say 
twenty-five years of age—can command £100 to £200 a year, 
and I know many employers who are quite prepared to pay 
£500 or £600 for proportionate talent. Outside the practical 
branches, even mediocrity, if it is fairly industrious and well- 
conducted, is always certain of £30 or £40 a year with board 
and lodging ; but if a girl is clever she soon rises to be buyer or 
manager of a department, and can command from £100 to £200 
a year, according to her qualificatious and opportunities. Hours 
in most good establishments are short, and a girl has ample 
leisure to continue her education. More often than not a good 
library and piano, ete., are provided for the female assistants; 
and if there are hardships to bear and occasional indignities to 
put up with, I think there are but few resident governesses who 
can say that their lot has been entirely free from them. 

When one has so often opportunities of advancing those 
in one’s employ, and looks sonal in vain among them to find one 
of sufficient ability and character to justify the step, it makes 
one feel how great a gain it would be if a higher type of woman 
could be got to devote her energies to business. In every 
instance that I can recall where rise has been rapid it has been 
due to superior cultivation ; and it is the broader mind, the 
better address, aud the high-principled conduct, that springs 
from superior education and training, that tells in business 
more than low-born “’euteness.” All I ask is that before 
deciding on a career for a girl, those who advise her should 
inquire for themselves what are the comparative drawbacks and 
advantages of teaching versus business. If this were done I 
think it would lead to a better class of girls being put to learn 
business ; by this means business itself would be ennobled by 
having a higher tone of thought introduced into it, and by 
degrees some of the stigma attaching itself to serving in a shop 
would be removed. After all, there is nothing nobler in type- 
writing at so much a page than in selling lace at so much a yard, 
and “ who sweeps a room as for thy laws, makes that and th’ action 
tine.” — Yours Oo iently, AN EMPLOYER. 
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A CHRISTMAS CARD. 





(RONDEAU.) 


“ ges Christmas Day a Christmas card; 
Come, write it quick, thou lazy bard!” 
Alas ! I cannot quickly find 
Thoughts fresh yet polished to my mind, 
And what you bid seems much too hard. 


I know that folks have sometimes sparr’d 
With merry words; but rhymes retard, 
And oft the Muse hath proved unkind 

For Christmas Day. 
How difficult to interlard 
Good wish and phrase polite! By yard 
"Tis done, but far too rudely twined ; 
All crities are not blandly blind 

For Christmas Day. 

BLANCHE LINDSAY. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





CHRISTMAS NUMBERS, AND “ A RANDOM ITINERARY.” 


TPON a fly-leaf of his little book, “4 Random 
Itinerary” (London: Mathews & Lane)—con- 
cerning which I will speak anon—Mr. John Davidson 
prints the following apology: “ Perhaps some notes 
and impressions of the remarkable spring and 
summer of 1893 may save these papers, temporarily 
at least, from the charge of irrelevancy, lately 
levelled at all books.” 


It is precisely this charge of irrelevancy that 
I level at the Christmas Numbers of this year of 
Grace. Matters have been getting worse and worse 
for some time now, and my complaint is no new one. 
It is just one more voice lifted against the mis- 
handling of a very respectable tradition. I have 
just risen from a debauch of Christmas Numbers. 
Some I purchased for the authors’ names adver- 
tised in their lists of contents; others because of 
their cheerfully illustrated covers. But (if I except 
Mr. Stanley Weyman’s vivid little romance in Yule 
Tide) they all invite the same criticism. They are 
one and all absolutely irrelevant, and, therefore, as 
Christmas Numbers, self-condemned. They turn no- 
body’s thoughts to the festival they are supposed 
to celebrate: they prove nothing but the business 
activity of their publishers: and on the part of 
the authors they suggest a lack of sensitiveness 
truly deplorable. 


For sensitiveness, tact, an instinct for the appro- 
priate—whichever you choose to call it—is the first 
gift a man should pray for; is, indeed, one that he 
must have; before commencing author. You will 
find this much said—along with everything else that 
is really important to literary composition—in the 
“ Ars Poetica.” And, to leave us in no doubt of the 
importance of this point, Horace advances it in the 
very first sentence of his treatise. A writer, he 
says in effect, must not mix things that differ; for 
this is the unpardonable fault :— 


‘‘fortasse cupressum 
Seis simulare: quid hoc, si fractis enatat exspes 
at a er ae 
Navibus, acre dato qui pingitur?” 


Our novelists just now seem to be accomplished ex- 
ponents of human sorrow and tribulation, the 
bitterness of poverty, of hope deferred and ambition 
unrealised. It is well that this side of life should 
have its exponents; and it is well that these ex- 
ponents should be accomplished. It is well that 
imaginative writing should serve not only to hearten 
men when they despair, but to warn them when 
they run to the embraces of a giggling optimism. 


But quid hoc ?—if for the nonce we are celebrating 
Christmas. 


At the risk of rebuke for enunciating the obvious, 








I would point out that the 25th day of December is 
annually set apart in this country (and some others) 
as a festival of thanksgiving for the birth of Christ, 
and for the message, “ On earth peace, good-will 
toward men.” Now it is possible that to some of 
our writers this festival may have lost point; and 
this would be a sufficient reason why they should 
keep their lips closed and refrain from contributing 
to its mirth. But that they should, at this one 
season, and for so many guineas per thousand words, 
slip their dismal imaginings and preachings of man’s 
vile estate between covers adorned with the symbols 
of his redemption and gladness, seems to me nothing 
short of a mean and rather cruel fraud. Either there 
is some intention in the publication of Christmas 
Numbers, or there is not. If there be, the intention 
is to celebrate Christmas. Well, I have (as I 
announced) just risen from a debauch of Christmas 
literature: and I have supped full of squalid and 
impertinent horrors. Death with every circumstance 
of atrocity is the favourite theme: brutal anecdotes 
of the calculated violence of individual men, the 
careless violence of society, and the insensate violence 
of the forces of nature, come next and roughly in the 
order given. Our need of honest mirth seems to be 
catered for only by a few indifferent verses, and a 
page or two of silly conundrums. 


I will put the matter in another way. As every- 
one knows, it is the custom to issue with these 
Christmas Numbers one or more “ presentation 
plates” (though why “presentation,” considering 
that the public pays for them, I am at a loss to 
explain), highly coloured chromolithographs of no 
great artistic merit, but gay enough and pleasing 
when hung in the nursery or the servants’ hall. 
These pictures, almost without exception, are 
anecdotal: for it is the way of chromolithographs 
to be anecdotal. And the anecdotes they tell are 
invariably cheerful. Now I ask how would it do to 
substitute chromolithographs illustrating the letter- 
press of our Christmas Annuals for 1893? Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Son's bookstalls might still attract a 
crowd, even as a morgue attracts a crowd. But it is 
quite certain that people of taste and people of less 
taste would alike decline to purchase. Nor can I 
allow that our popular writers have the least 
excuse to jeer at the chromolithographic inanities 
that are eagerly purchased at present. Their own 
work may be better executed, but the taste of it is 
immeasurably worse. In fact, the most of it stands on 
the same artistic level as tittering in church or 
scribbling on monuments. Morally, it is less 
defensible, for people do not ask so much per 
thousand words for what they scribble on monu- 
ments. 


And apart from the paramount principles of 
good writing, I would ask these popular authors 
and authoresses if their deep-seated gloom at the 
close of this year 1893 does not contain much in- 
gratitude? Their burthen is the burthen of Thomas 
Nashe— 


“ Ah, who shall hide us from the winter's face ? 
Cold doth increase, the sickness will not cease, 
And here we lie, God knows, with little ease. 
From winter, plague and pestilence, good Lord, deliver us!” 


—except that they display less piety. But Nashe 
wrote exactly three hundred years ago; and in 1593 
the plague was raging in London. In 1893 the 
worst of modern pestilences was stayed at our 
coasts and rolled back, and left us to enjoy securely 
to the end the most splendid procession of the 
seasons that men even of middle-age can remember. 
And therefore I would advise anyone who wants 
a Christmas book by which to remember 1893 
to go at once and buy “A Random Itinerary,” 
and read how Mr. Davidson walked about and 
around London and among the Chilterns, and noted 
the unfolding of the late remarkable spring and 
summer in the London parks and squares, on 
Hampstead Heath and Blackheath, in Epping Forest 
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and the Isle of Dogs, and out by Amersham and 
Prince’s Risborough. I observe that Mr. Grant 
Allen the other day became dithyrambic in the 
Westminster Gazette on the beauties of rural 
England. England is “certainly the prettiest 
country in Europe”; “taking it as country, and 
country alone, nothing else approaches it”; “such 
parks, such greensward, such grassy lawns, such 
wooded tilth, are wholly unknown elsewhere” ; and 
soon. And certainly she has an amazing knack of 
inspiring anyone who just walks about her and notes 
down what he sees. He may not give us such a 
book again as Cobbett’s “ Rural Rides” (and since it 
is Christmas, I will here and now forgive the man 
who stole my copy of that book from me), but he 
must be distilled of dulness if his book be not 
readable. 


Now Mr. Davidson in his least inspired moment 
has never been dull. If not a genius developed, he 
has much of the quality that makes for genius; and 
this, I am glad to say, I had the honour of discerning 
when Scaramouch in Naxos appeared, with two other 
of his plays, some three years ago. Since then his 
“Fleet Street Eclogues”” have drawn attention upon 
him, and with every fresh book his hand grows surer. 
He is a poet, and his prose is a poet’s prose with the 
defects and graces of its kind. But both in his verse 
and his prose one cannot help noting a growing 
concreteness. There are echoes of Walton in this 
book, though the scheme of it be vastly more way- 
ward than Walton would have approved : and though 
the style may here and there be exuberant, the 
thought is controlled and even austere :— 


“ Earth’s wheaten of wisdom dispensed in the rough, 
And a bell ringing thanks for a sustenance meal 

Through the active machine : lean fare, 

But it carries a sparkle! .. .” 


It is a delightful book to read at home this winter if 
you have any memories of your own of the spring 
and summer of 1893. For Mr. Davidson writes with 
a thankful heart, and it is so rare just now to find 
an author whois thankful, even though he get many 
guineas per thousand words. A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 


PRISONS AND PRISON LIFE. 


SECRETS OF THE Prison House; or, Gaon STUDIES AND 
Skxetcues. By Arthur Griffiths, Major late 63rd Regi- 
ment, one of H.M. Inspectors of Prisons. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 


HE question of the criminal classes and their treat- 

ment is certainly not one of the least important 
questions of the day. The rough-and-ready manner 
in which our ancestors were wont to “ indifferently 
minister justice" (according to the delightful phrase 
in the Prayer Book) has long ceased to content us. 
We have, in many ways, improved upon it, we 
flatter ourselves; and with reason. But the spirit of 
the age leads us to desire to be scientific in this, as in 
other departments of human activity. Accordingly 
a brand-new science, or what is vaunted as such, 
has been invented for us. The name of it, 
indeed, is not as yet quite settled. It is some- 
times called penology; sometimes, criminology; 
sometimes, criminal anthropology. The last-men- 
tioned designation appears to be most in favour 
with its professors. In fact, three “Congresses of 
Criminal Anthropology” have already been held— 
the first at Rome, in 1885; the second at Paris, in 
1887 ; and the third at Brussels last year. The field 
of investigation to which these gatherings addressed 
themselves was somewhat extensive. Criminal 
embryology, criminal anatomy, criminal psychology, 
criminal sociology, criminal jurisprudence and 
criminal statistics, criminal hypnology, criminal 
epidemiology, criminal teratology, and criminal 
prophylaxy—such were some of the topics about 





which papers were read and speeches made. Of the 
zeal and ingenuity shown in these discussions there 
can be no question. Regarding the practical value 
of the conclusions arrived at—so far as there were 
any—opinions differ. Major Griffiths’s view might 
apparently be summed up in the proverb, “ Much 
cry and little wool.” He is, indeed, too courteous to 
put it so crudely. But we will let him speak for 
himself, “Criminal anthropology,” he writes, “ rests 
at present on too insecure grounds, on too many 
suppositions and probabilities, to be entitled to the 
name of a science. It has been deduced from too 
incomplete premises, too hasty inquiries, to give 
substantial results. More extended researches are 
needed before its recommendations can be even 
partially accepted. So far the fact is in- 
disputable—that as yet the criminal anthropologists 
have made no remarkable discoveries, have put for- 
ward no new and incontestable facts.” 

Now this opinion of Major Griffiths appears to us 
entitled to much respect, not merely—on the principle 
of “sapientes qui sentiunt mecum ”—because we 
happen to agree with it, but because he is singularly 
well qualitied to form a judgment on the matter. 
For a quarter of a century he has been employed 
in the Prison Department, and he has made the 
most of his opportunities of acquiring a real know- 
ledge of criminals. As he himself tells us, he has 
“watched and studied them closely, seeing them 
under many aspects, knowing their wiles and arti- 
fices, acquainted with their worst passions, yet ad- 
mitting their occasional possession of more generous 
emotions.” Major Griffiths’s introduction to prison 
life came upon him suddenly and unexpectedly. 
It was, we read in a very interesting chapter, on 
a fine winter’s morning in 1869, at Gibraltar, 
that Sir Richard—afterwards Lord—Airey desired 
him to take charge of the convict establishment 
there. He was on the point of mounting his 
horse to go to the garrison drill-ground—he was 
the Infantry Brigade Major—but on receiving the 
general's order he turned his animal's head in 
another direction, and, riding off to the prison, at 
once entered upon his new duty. “That,” he says, 
“was the last time I ever wore sword. I drifted 
away gradually, imperceptibly, yet completely, from 
my old profession, and in due time became a civil 
and not a military servant of the Crown.” The 
reason why he was so hastily summoned to what 
was to prove a fresh career was the illness of the 
controller of the convict establishment, and the 
consequent deterioration of discipline. ‘There were 
ominous signs of tumult among the felon population ; 
the staff of warders, harried and overworked, were 
losing heart; and it was high time to vindicate 
authority with a firm, strong hand.” This Major 
Griffiths proceeded to do with entire success, 
throwing himself into his new duties—for which, 
evidently, he had a natural aptitude—with equal 
energy and tact. When his term of office at 
Gibraltar came to an end, Major Griffiths went 
to the great Chatham prison as deputy-governor ; 
and after serving in various other capacities was 
advanced to his present appointment of Inspector 
of Prisons. But our author is not content merely 
to give us the results of his so long and 
varied official experience. He has supplemented 
it by careful study of penal establishments all 
over the world. The prisons of France and Italy, 
of Austria-Hungary and Germany, of Belgium and 
Spain, of Russia and the United States—nay, of 
Japan and China—have yielded up to him their 
secrets, which are told in graphic style and with 
felicitous diction. Moreover, he has made happy 
use of the pictorial art, and sixty-odd illustrations 
by Mr. George D. Rowlandson constitute a valuable 
adjunct to his work. To which we must add that he 
has equipped it with a carefully compiled and very 
complete index, which contributes much to its prac- 
tical utility. But not only is his book a very valuable 
contribution to the painfully interesting subject on 
which he speaks with the authority of an expert ; it 
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is also extremely interesting, if somewhat gruesome, 
reading. Major Griffiths, as we all know, has long 
established his fame as a story-teller. The tales 
which he from time to time gives us in these volumes 
are narrated in a manner fully worthy of his reputa- 
tion. One of the most powerful is a narrative of the 
hardships of French transportation as endured by 
an Englishman in New Caledonia. Major Griffiths 
happened to be in the Depét of the Paris Prefecture 
with the police inspector when, among the preceding 
night's arrests, his attention was attracted to a man 
supposed to be an Englishman, but known as “a 
dangerous Communist, convicted of theft, arson, and 
murder; sentenced to death in March, 1872, com- 
muted and deported to New Caledonia, now a re- 
turned convict, a cheval de retour.” There seems 
good reason for supposing that the man was erro- 
neously arrested, unfairly tried, and unjustly sen- 
tenced. But we must refer our readers who desire 
to know his story to Major Griffiths’s own pages ; it 
is far too long to reproduce here. We may, how- 
ever, observe that through Major Griffiths’s assist- 
ance the man got back to England, where he 
obtained work as a reader for the press, and passed 
his last years in tolerable comfort. 

Before putting aside these fascinating volumes 
we must not omit to note that the practical conclu- 
sion reached by Major Griffiths is an encouraging 
one. His survey of all the penal systems of the 
world seems to show that the English is, on the 
whole, the best. It appears to preserve the golden 
mean between sentimental leniency and undue 
severity. We confess that we agree with Major 
Griffiths in regarding with much suspicion such 
experiments as those of which the famous institu- 
tion at Elmira is the best-known type. The 
principle there adopted is that the future amend- 
ment of the criminal is the one object to be aimed 
at, and that his sentence, therefore, should have no 
reference to his misdeeds. The old conception of a 
prison as a place of punishment is discarded. It is 
regarded as a moral hospital where the abnormality 
of the patients sent to it is to be cured. Hence the 
contention that imprisonment should be _ inde- 
terminate: that it should last only until ethical 
convalescence is attained by the inmate—the word 
“prisoner” is not used at Elmira—who should 
thereupon be discharged. The course of treatment 
appears to consist of plenty of fresh air and exer- 
cise, a generous and abundant diet, an extensive 
course of teaching—including languages, music, 
physical science, industrial art, and utilitarian ethics 
—and amusements of various kinds. Major Griffiths, 
while allowing, with his accustomed breadth of 
view, that “the experiment is not lightly to be 
dismissed with a laugh at its extravagant preten- 
sions and with contemptuous disbelief of the results 
it achieves,” intimates pretty plainly his own 
scepticism with regard to it. In the first place he 
observes—and truly—that trustworthy statistics 
as to the permanence of the reformation effected by 
it are not forthcoming. Then, again, he remarks, 
“the subjects for it are carefully chosen, the pre- 
ference being given to youth and intelligence.” To 
say this, however, is, we think, to say too little. If 
we are rightly informed, the well-nigh fourteen 
hundred prisoners—we beg their pardon, inmates—at 
the Elmira Reformatory are all males of between six- 
teen and thirty years of age, not known to have been 
previously imprisoned for high crimes. These are 
hardly fair specimens of the criminal classes, and no 
doubt it is not very difficult to persuade them that 
honesty is the best policy. It is notable—Major 
Griffiths, however, does not mention it—that a very 
considerable American authority, Mr. C. R. Highton, 
State Commissioner of Prisons for California, in a 
recently published report to the Governor of that 
State, strongly condemns the Elmira system after 
careful personal investigation. And assuredly there 
is much force in the words—they deserve a place in 
Major Griffiths’s pages—of the well-known lawyer 
and philanthropist, Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, 











addressed last December to the Annual Congress 
of the United States Prison Association at 
Baltimore: “A system founded on the theory 
that a bad man can be, and ought to be, made 
a good man, by the very process which may also 
at once appease popular indignation caused by his 
behaviour, and strengthen others when tempted not 
to imitate him, cannot be applied to all men. There 
are some whom no form of penal discipline will ever 
make estimable or useful, or even harmless. Nor 
must we forget that, after all, the end of punishment 
is to punish. A prison should not be a hell; but 
it fails of its purpose if it is too pleasant for a 
purgatory. Is it just or consistent to tell a man 
‘Thou shalt not steal, even to get thy dinner, 
and after, and because he has stolen, to see that 
he has a good dinner? Is it right for the taxpayer 
to feed a rascal to the limit of his appetite, while so 
many honest men go every night supperless to bed? 
Does this tend to make vice odious, or to breed 
reverence for the law?” 


MEN, THEOLOGIANS, AND FAIRIES. 


ScorrisH Farry anp Fork Tates. Selected and Edited 
with an Introduction, by Sir George Douglas. London: 
Walter Scott. 

More EncuisHh Farry Tatus. Collected and Edited by 
Joseph Jacobs. London: David Nutt. 


“ He turned his back and sat by the window looking 
over the sea, and weeping great tears for his lost 
daughter, till his white hair and beard grew down 
over his shoulders and twined round his chair and 
crept into the chinks of the floor; and his tears, 
dropping on to the window-ledge, wore a channel 
through the stone and ran away in a little river 
to the great sea.” This description of the father of 
Rushen Coatie in Mr. Jacobs’ new book contains in 
miniature the whole fascination of the folk-tale. 
We are hemmed in on every side by shabby limita- 
tions, and never find anything anywhere in the world 
to fully satisfy our vast desires. We know always 
in the bottom of our hearts that not one of our 
emotions will ever find adequate expression, that 
the bulk of our laughter shall ever be unlaughed, 
and the bulk of our tears unwept. The folk-tale 
comes to our aid and tells us of a world where there 
is plenty of everything—of gold, of beauty, of adven- 
ture, and of laughter and heart-easing tears. It is 
not wonderful nobody can tell when folk-tales were 
first invented, for doubtless they came as soon as 
did the need for them, and this need must have 
come when Adam was driven out of the Garden by 
the sword turning every way. Nor isit wonderful 
that nobody can tell where they first had their rise, 
for wherever men are, there is the desire to get away 
from our limited and arbitrary world into that 
golden land where good fortunes never come singly, 
and where the well-deserving are never long poor 
or the wicked long wealthy. The men and women 
who first made them have been the most successful 
of all the poets of the world, for their stories have 
spread into every land under the sun, being altered 
and adapted according to the needs of each. Their 
triumph was the greater in that the root-tales were 
not so many after all; Mr. Jacobs reckons but 
seventy for Europe, and the whole seventy would 
probably not fill a book of two hundred octavo 
pages; but their variations and combinations are 
as numerous as the combinations one can make with 
a pack of cards, and scarcely less divergent than 
those of the twenty-four letters of the alphabet. 
The different nations have different languages and 
different card games, and they have different ways 
of telling the ancient folk stories, and in these 
different ways can be seen something of their 
several characters and histories. 

There is a deal of Scotch character and history, 
for instance, in Sir George Douglas's “ Scottish Fairy 
and Folk Tales.” There is a gloom and grimness 
about them which is sprung, in all likelihood, from a 
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theology which holds fairies and the like but little 
better than Satan's crew. There are terrible stories 
enough in Cornwall—stories of phantom hounds 
hunting the souls of the lost through the air, and 
of that wandering spirit, Tregeagle, mourning among 
the winds; and there are stories of dragons and 
hideous goblins in plenty in “More English Fairy 
Tales ;” but about all there is something of make- 
belief, the story-teller is trying to make your flesh 
creep; he is not himself scared at the things he tells 
of. But all a child's terror of the darkness, and all 
a Calvinist’s belief in the wickedness of the things 
that dwell there, is in the description of the spirit, 
Nuckelavee, in “Scottish Fairy and Folk Tales.” 
“The lower part of this terrible creature, as seen by 
Tammie, was like a great horse with flippers like 
fins about his legs, with a mouth as wide as a whale, 
from whence came breath like steam from a brewing- 
kettle. He had but one eye, and that as red as fire. 
On him sat—or, rather, seemed to grow from his 
back—a huge man with no legs, and arms that 
reached nearly to the ground. His head was as big 
as a clue of simmons (a clue of straw ropes, generally 
about three feet in diameter), and this huge head 
kept rolling from one shoulder to the other as if it 
meant to tumble off. But what to Tammie appeared 
most horrible of all was that the monster was skin- 
less; this utter want of skin adding much to the 
terrific appearance of the creature's naked body, 
the whole surface of it showing only red, raw flesh, 
in which Tammis saw blood, black as tar, running 
through yellow veins, and great white sinews thick 
as horses’ tethers, twisting, stretching, and contract- 
ing, as the monster moved.” Nor is there anything 
English in the tale of the destruction of Jan Garbh 
Macgillichallum by the witches who, in the shape of 
cats, mounted in multitudesinto the rigging of his ship 
on a night of tempest, and obedient to the command 
of the biggest of their number, whostood upon the mast- 
head, overset the ship by a sudden swing to leeward. 
Even the numerous tales are sometimes given a 
serious turn, as when the well-known story, told also 
by Mr. Jacobs, of the oat-cake, which after flying 
from all manner of dangers was eaten by the tod 
(or fox) in his hole, is wound up by the quatrain :— 
















































“Now, be ye lords or commoners, 
Ye needna laugh nor sneer, 
For ye'll be a’ i the tod’s hole 
In less than a hundred year.” 


For the Scotch maker of both tales and folk rhymes 
takes this world as seriously as he takes the other. 

Mr. James Torrance, who has done twelve 
designs for Sir George Douglas’s book, has caught 
admirably the spirit of the grim parts of his text, 
and has not altogether failed with the lighter, 
though here a somewhat imperfect sense of beauty 
tells against him. One is perhaps inclined to be 
over-severe upon him in this matter of beauty, 
through the contrast between his forcible, vivid, and 
picturesque but not very comely treatment and the 
romantic glamour, as of faery lands forlorn of Mr. 
Batten’s in the illustrations to “ More English Fairy 
Tales.” 

Sir George Douglas reprints his various authori- 
ties without any alterations; whereas Mr. Jacobs 
retells his tales, but without altering any vital part 
of the story. He has done this with almost invariable 
wisdom. The only exception we have noticed is 
in the case of “ The King of England and his Three 
Sons,” which he has made illogical and inartistic by 
an alteration intended to render it suitable for 
children. The present writer understood certain 
sentences merely through his knowledge of other 
versions. A slight further omission would make it 
beth logical and artistic, and a reference to the 
authorities who give the tale in full would preserve 
the interests of science. The book is, however, taken 
as a whole, a delightful sequel to Mr. Jacobs’ 
“English Fairy Tales,” and has a fair chance of 
becoming, as he hopes, together with its predecessor, 

An English Grimm.” 










































THE CHARTIST AND OTHER STATE TRIALS. 
Reports or State Trriats. New Series. Vol. IV., 1839 to 
1843. Edited by J. E. P. Wallis. London: Eyre & 

Spottiswoode. 

THE most difficult part of the work of the State 
Trials Committee and their editor is probably that 
of selection. The province of the State is always 
expanding. If every case in the courts which 
concerns the State is to be regarded as a State trial, 
there would be no end to the new series of reports. 
It would be a mere reprint of a great part of the 
law reports. Even if only those cases were included 
which are interesting from what one may call the 
political point of view, the difficulty would be almost 
as great. If we were to presume to advise the com- 
mittee we should suggest that more stress should be 
laid on the word “trials.” “Trial” is not a term 
of art, but it means, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, a case in which the personal rather 
than the legal element is predominant. Weighty 
decisions in the House of Lords are sufficiently 
reported by the ordinary reporters. But criminal 
and other trials are not sufficiently reported. It was 
in order to prepare from official and other sources 
(largely in MS.) fuller reports that the committee 
was appointed. We think the committee would 
have been wise if they had left out the cases of the 
Presbytery of Auchterarder v. Kinnoull and Ferguson 
v. Kinnoull, which are mere reprints from Clarke and 
Finnilly, and had inserted instead some other of the 
Chartist cases, of which they only give short notes 
in an appendix. The interest and value of the 
present volume consist almost entirely in the reports 
of the prosecutions of Feargus O'Connor and others, 
of T. Cooper and others, and of Frost and the Mon- 
mouthshire rioters, for the trials of the Chartists 
were the real State trials of the time. In omit- 
ting others the committee have missed their 
chance of giving to the future historian a complete 
record from the legal side of one of the most 
interesting movements in our history. 

The trial of Frost and his colleagues, who attacked 
Newport, Monmouthshire, illustrates the more mili- 
tant side of Chartism. That of O'Connor illustrates 
the great strike in Lancashire in 1842, which was 
variously ascribed to the Chartists and the Anti- 
Corn Law League. That of Cooper illustrates the 
similar strike in the Potteries. Taking the three as 
specimens, one ‘cannot but be struck with the bitter- 
ness shown by the middle-class governing power. 
Three of the five points of the Charter were now the 
law of the land, and one other (payment of members) 
is part of the Newcastle programme. If, in addition, 
the Chartists denounced the factory system, they 
were no worse than Ruskin and Carlyle. If they 
denounced the New Poor Law, they only erred in 
common with the vast majority of present-day 
Liberal candidates for agricultural constituencies. 
There was absolutely nothing in their programme 
to justify prosecution. Yet one cannot read the 
report of O'Connor's trial without realising that it 
was their programme, and not their casual excesses, 
which weighed with the Government which prose- 
cuted them and the manufacturers who sat on the 
juries to convict them. The Lancashire strike was 
clearly proved not to have originated with the 
Chartists. It was amply justified by the continuing 
reductions of wages. (See the affecting speech of 
Pilling, pp. 1,097-1,108.) So far as it was fanned by 
outside influence, it was at least as much due to the 
Anti-Corn Law League as to the Chartists, and as 
much bloodthirsty language was used by the one as 
the other. Yet so soon as a defendant, though con- 
cerned in the excesses, was found to be an Anti-Corn 
Law man and not a Chartist, the Crown at once 
entered a nolle prosequi. 

The more comforting feature of the cases is the 
general fairness of the judges and the law officers. 
When Frost was on his trial at Newport, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, afterwards Attorney-General and Chief 
Baron, was assigned for his defence. No man was 





left without skilled counsel, unless he actually 
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preferred to defend himself; and the judges, if they 
strained technicalities, strained them against the 


Crown. The only case to the contrary which we 
have noticed in this volume is the ruling of Baron 
Rolfe, afterwards Lord Cranworth, in R. v. O'Connor 
as to the nature of conspiracy. It comes perilously 
near to the decision of the Irish judges in R. v. 
Parnell. Nor, at a time when the Home Rule Bill 
is under discussion, can one fail to notice the close 
union of English and Irish working men in the 
Chartist movement. The Chartist movement went 
further in the direction of uniting the English and 
Irish peoples—they were not yet democracies—than 
any other movement before 1886. If the Chartists 
had succeeded Ireland might never have required 
Home Rule. There is nothing which unites men 
like common danger, and the English and Irish 
Chartists stood together in the dock. 

Mr. Wallis has done his detailed work of editor- 
ship with great care, but some of his head-notes 
seem to us defective; they are too long, and yet 
they do not always tell one precisely what was 
decided. 


THE INCARNATION. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF GOD AND THE WORLD AS 
CENTRING IN THE INCARNATION. By James Orr, D.D., 
Professor of Church History in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 

THE Gospret or A Risen Saviour. By the Rev. MeCheyne 
Edgar, A.M. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


THESE two books are alike in purpose and fairly 
equal in quality. They are both written by com- 
petent and well-informed divines; each is alike 
remarkable for his intelligent yet thorough-going 
and rather oppressive orthodoxy. The central idea 
in the mind of the one is the Incarnation; and the 
“ Risen Saviour” of the other is only the form under 
which he expresses his belief in the same doctrine. 
While the former is mainly concerned with the in- 
tellectual justification of the dogma and its implied 
ideas, the latter is mainly concerned with the 
histories and witnesses of the resurrection of Christ, 
though only that he may get a fixed point or fact 
from which to study Christian theology as a whole. 
Both thus express the tendency, common to so 
many theologians, which makes the Christological the 
regulative idea in the interpretation of dogma. 
Professor Orr's is certainly the weightier and 
more elaborate book. It is really a solid piece of 
work—massive, indeed, and more than a trifle heavy 
—not to say prolix, yet the production of a man who 
thoroughly knows both his own mind and the mind 
of the man he opposes. It is distinguished through- 
out by sturdiness, honesty of conviction, straight- 
forward statement and argument. Its author is 
like a large-bodied vigorous Scot who has got his 
back to the wall and his face to the foe, while he 
sharply singles out the more aggressive of his 
antagonists for a series of direct and well-planted 
blows. The real defect of the book is its sustained 
belligerency ; this makes it longer than it has any 
need to be, and interferes with its literary qualities. 
It would certainly be improved by being made more 
compact, with more progress and less repetition in 
its arguments; but just as it stands it is a notable 
and helpful contribution to the discussion of the 
central question in theology. That theology is con- 
ceived as involving a connected view of the world, 
and this view is supernatural—i.e., its ultimate idea 
is God and His activity, not Nature with its forces 
and laws. This is the real question at issue, miracles 
are but a subordinate section of the greater, decided 
according as the supernatural or the natural is the 
ultimate conception. So Professor Orr joins issue 
at once with those who would either minimise 
or deny what he holds to be the full Christian view. 
He will have no wsthetic religion, satisfactory to 
feeling, but careless of the intellect; nor will he have 
any dogmatic agnosticism, careful about experi- 
mental religion, but indifferent as to theoretical 








truth—nothing less than the complete truth of the 
Christian view intellectually apprehended and vindi- 
cated will satisfy him. He recognises the magnitude 
of the assumptions it makes, but stoutly maintains 
its philosophical warranty and completeness against 
varied forms of negation. He discusses these under 
their many aspects and disguises, and we find our. 
selves carried by a very cautious but very resolute 
disputant through the systems—atheistic, agnostic, 
pantheistic, pessimistic—which the modern specula- 
tive reason has so lavishly created. He then takes 
up the positive doctrine of the Incarnation, discusses 
first its form and basis in the New Testament, then 
its doctrinal aspects, and finally the higher ideas 
involved in it as to God, sin, and human destiny, 
The ground covered is thus most extensive, and the 
discussion is never careless or slip-shod ; the author 
is always severely logical and in earnest. The book 
is modern, too; the speculations he discusses are 
those of the present or immediate past. One of the 
most excellent elements in the book is the notes, 
with their full exposition of authors and terms and 
phrases ; yet occasionally we find the Professor trip- 
ping. Thus he speaks of “a merely modal or econo- 
mical Trinity,” and explains it as a “ Trinity not of 
essence, but only of revelation.” But a modal was 
not the same as an economical Trinity either in 
ancient or modern times. A modal Trinity was 
simply a distinction of outward aspect or relation in 
the one indivisible Substance; but an economical 
Trinity posited a distinction of persons within the 
one essence, though the distribution of name and 
function or office was a matter of oixovouia or 
arrangement. But though the book is for us too 
thorough-going in its conservatism, and maintains 
positions both in criticism and doctrine we think 
indefensible, yet it is, as a whole, a workmanlike 
book, well considered, laboriously built up, and full of 
theresultsof extensivereadingand judicious thinking. 

The book of Mr. McCheyne Edgar is not so hard 
to read, moves more lightly over the ground, leaves 
more undefended positions, and is not so careful in 
fortifying those it does defend; yet it is evident 
that he states the modest truth when he says “it 
has occupied his attention for a number of years.’ 
We are more than doubtful as to the truth of his 
statement “that the belief in the soul’s continued 
existence after death has been almost universal” ; 
indeed, as a rule, it is a belief late in origin, and in 
some very developed religions—e.g., the Confucian— 
has never existed at all; and we think this whole 
subject needed fuller treatment than it has here 
received. Nor does it seem as if the ideas of the 
physical resurrection and of the risen and glorified 
Christ, were so inseparable as is here attempted to 
be made out. There are writers in the New Testa- 
ment who lay great stress on the Redeemer as living 
and glorified, but who say nothing as to His bodily 
resurrection. This is a point on which we should 
have been glad to get more light than we find here. 
Nor are we clear about the scientific character of 
the exegesis, to say nothing of the historical criticism, 
which traces “the uprise of the resurrection idea” 
to Genesis iii. 15. But once the author gets free 
from the more critical questions, his book becomes 
more interesting. It is very conservative—so much 
so that it comes dangerously near a provocation to 
revolution-——but it is the work of a man who has 
conscientiously laboured at his subject and thought 
much upon it. We can honestly commend his book 
to all who like to feel themselves in bands at once 
safe and intelligent. 





MODERN BOOKBINDING, 


An HistoricaL SKETCH OF BOOKBINDING. 


By 8. T 
Prideaux. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 


In turning over these lucid and charming pages, 
for which Mr. Prideaux all too modestly claims 
little but that they will introduce the beginner 
to the study of bookbinding, an uneasy suspicion 
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begins to awake in the reader's mind, and as he 
passes from chapter to chapter, recognising the 
skill with which the author handles his subject, 
this consciousness that there is something wrong 
with the volume grows stronger and stronger, until 
at last it determines itself. It is not Mr. Prideaux's 
pages that call for correction; it is the cover that 
holds them. How comes it, one asks oneself, that 
this excellent history of a beautiful art should 
be sent into the world with a plain cloth binding, 
unattractive and sickly in colour? For answer we 
turn to the book itself and find on page 136 the 
following passage :— 


“Tt will be observed, too, that as the mechanical aids to the 
art grew in number, taste declined. . . . Binding can never again 
become a fine art unless design goes hand in hand with the 
execution, which now leaves nothing to be desired, for accom- 

lished craftsmanship is only admirable when it interprets 
_— invention. In all departments of decorative art we see 
the same inability to eseape from the traditions of the past; but 
in none has there been such servile copying of the old models as 
in the decoration of books.” 


The reason is obvious why Mr. Prideaux has pre- 
ferred a plain piece of cloth binding for his book. 
It is that he might bave gone further and fared 
worse. And no doubt he judged that all true book- 
lovers, before adding the volume to their shelves, 
would strip it of the suit of dittoes Commerce has 
impressed upon it and substitute fine raiment in 
the shape of a pointillé binding. To the majority of 
book-lovers who care for binding as an Art there is 
no such thing as binding to-day in “ the long wash” 
that covers the literary shore ; consequently, so long 
as the printed sheets are protected from the weather 
by millboard and lettered plainly it is enough: the 
book-lover sighs and turns away, content if his own 
volume be decently unattractive. But the motto 
Mr. Prideaux quotes at the end of Appendix II. sets 
one thinking :— 
“Un art n’est qu’an métier dans une main vulgaire ; 
Un métier est un art quand on le sait bien faire.” 


Is there any hope of the production of the 
ordinary machine-bound book of to-day, costing 
say sixpence a copy, being guided by artistic 
canons? There has been a certain revival of taste 
of late among the publishers. Messrs. Lawrence & 
Bullen, who have produced the book before us, 
are themselves an instance of the desire of the 
younger school of publishers to do something to 
lessen the disgust with which every man of taste 
regards the average machine-bound book. Is it 
possible for the slight improvement we have noticed 
to be increased in ever-widening circles till the book- 
binder awakes to find in himself something like a 
love of his almost obliterated ancient art? Such 
are the questions that trouble the soul of the 
perplexed book-buyer of the nobler sort. For our- 
selves, we believe that the machine-made binding, 
though it will always be the bastard child of art 
out of cheapness, may yet gain a certain dignity and 
keep up appearances better than it has done. 

The chief difficulty to be faced by those who 
would have the professional bookbinders gain for 
themselves something of the old craftsmen’s glory, 
is that the artist has been eliminated altogether. 
Granted that the trade is now minutely subdivided, 
that the journeyman and journeywoman bookbinder, 
case-blocker, trimmer, gilder, whatever he or she 
may be, will have to wait till the Fabian in his 
wrath has swept away the monotony-work and the 
monotony-wage alike; granted that the foreman- 
bookbinder must remain a man of business and not 
a craftsman, still there is no reason whatever why 
the heads of the large firms should not call to their 
aid artists to design covers and determine colours 
to be executed afterwards by the machinists. At 
present the work is settled in a manner that is 
almost entirely commercial and reprehensible. We 


do not say there are not men of taste in the trade, 
but we say they are few. The publisher’s manager 
and the bookbinder’s representative settle the matter | admirer. 





between them. Letus suppose it is a case of binding 
“The Life of Titus Oates,” demy 8vo, 16s. Gilt 
lettering is a sine quad non, colour is a toss up 
between the greens, the purples, and tite blues; 
if a cliché from the book can be thrown in a corner 
of the binding so much the better, publisher's stamp 
goes on back, and price per hundred must be knocked 
down a little. So “The Life of Titus Oates” goes 
forth to a grateful public. But what has the artist 
had to say in its manufacture? Nothing. Had he 
been called in he might have designed, as an appro- 
priate symbol of the contents, a couple of serpents 
strangling one another, wreathed round the book in 
black and gold. He might—-—but he is never given 
an opportunity, and the matter lies in the hands of 
purely commercial men. And so it is with all 
the kindred arts and crafts: the artist has been 
eliminated. To restore him—this is the labour, this 
the toil. There are thousands of artists now in 
England who confine their attention to killing one 
another's work on the walls of picture galleries; 
men who ought to be making the homes of the 
democracy beautiful by creating the artistic manu- 
facture of articles of common use—glass, furniture, 
iron-work, type, crockery, stuffs, etc. ete. If they 
were apprenticed young to the various trades, we be- 
lieve they would conquer the machine-monster and 
beget new art, an illegitimate child thoughit be. Can 
the artists be restored to the trades, or the people 
to the land? These are two pressing questions of a 
topsy-turvy age. 


FICTION. 


Svucw a Lorp 1s Love. A Woman's Heart Tragedy. By 
Mrs. Stephen Batson, Author of “Dark: a Tale of the 
Down Country.” In2 vols. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 

Mr. Bartey-Marrin. A Novel. By Perey White. London: 
William Heinemann. 

THREE Brace or Lovers. A Comedy-Idyll. 
Vallings. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 


By Harold 


THE poetical title of Mrs. Stephen Batson’s very 
pretty story, “Such a Lord is Love,” will be recog- 
nised by Tennysonian students as a quotation from 
“The Gardener’s Daughter”; and the story in its 
graceful simplicity is not unworthy of the inspira- 
tion. Unpretentious in plot, and limited in scope, it 
yet charms by reason of the quiet humour, the 
delicate sympathy, the clear and consistent char- 
acter-drawing, to be found within its pages. Three 
sisters are the joint-heroines of the tale, and its 
motif is the subtle and varying method in which 
Love ultimately asserts his lordship over each one 
of them. The principal interest centres in the second 
sister, Adria, whose marriage to Dick Nevill takes 
place in the opening chapter. All seems to promise 
well for Adria’s future happiness with her kindly- 
natured and devoted husband; but, alas! there is a 
serpent in their Eden in the shape of an intriguing 
woman, and all too soon the crash of their married 
life comes. Dick, loving and kind as any husband 
well could be, is, nevertheless, an incorrigible flirt, 
and this failing leads him into resuming a dangerous 
friendship with a certain fair and frail lady in the 
neighbourhood, who is the “ villain” of the book. 
Adria, distracted with grief and jealousy, flies off 
straightway to the wilds of Brittany with her baby, 
and a painful separation ensues, which is bridged 
over only by the supreme lordship of love between 
husband and wife. Meanwhile Adria’s elder sister, 
Bell, has also capitulated to Cupid after a stubborn 
resistance, giving up wealth and ease to share the 
laborious life of a country parson whom she loves 
even more than these things. The trio of victims is 
finally completed by Elisabeth, the youngest sister, 
who flings away the honest affection of an eligible 
and handsome young lover for the sake of an ugly, 
pompous little professor, fat and elderly, whose 
intellectual -acquirements fascinate her more com- 
pletely than the muscular vigour of her boyish 
The characters of the three sisters are 
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excellently discriminated, and the very simplicity 
of the drawing causes them to stand out vividly 
from the canvas. Very good, too, is the analysis 
of Dick*Nevill, that weakest and most lovable of 
sinners, whose fatal flexibility of temperament 
makes him the sport of circumstances, plastic in 
the hands of any woman sufficiently unscrupulous 
to mould him to her will. The story is told in the 
simplest and most natural style, utterly free from 
any straining after effect, and all the more effective 
for that reason. The author’s quick sense of 
humour is shown incidentally in the diverting de- 
scription of certain Wessex mummers whose quaint 
ceremonies form a delightful episode in the book. 
“Such a Lord is Love” may be commended as a 
thoroughly pleasant and wholesome novel, in which 
tenderness and charm are combined with bright 
humour and keen insight into feminine nature. 
There is cleverness enough in “ Mr. Bailey-Martin” 
to furnish forth a dozen ordinary novels; but for all 
that the story itself is not pleasant reading. It is 
the autobiography of a person who united in him- 
self all the leading characteristics of the snob, the 
cad, and the scoundrel. He lays bare the shameful 
secrets of his disgraceful career with the frankness 
with which Mr. Barry Lyndon, of pious memory, 
told his story to the world. Mr. Barry Lyndon 
was hardly a greater scoundrel than Mr. Bailey- 
Martin, though naturally, living in an age of greater 
frankness than ours, there was an ostentatious bru- 
tality about his crimes in which his nineteenth-century 
imitator does not venture to indulge. But with all his 
odious qualities, Barry Lyndon was not a snob, and 
to the last he retained some faint traces of the good 
qualities which had distinguished him as a boy. 
This is more than can be said of Mr. Bailey-Martin. 
Boy and man he is the same—a sneaking, con- 
temptible, and odious cad, who is only kept from 
the commission of the worst crimes by the fear of 
punishment, and whose unutterable selfishness sur- 
passes even that of Barry Lyndon himself. The son 
of a newly enriched tradesman, he begins his career 
in the “genteel” society of a London suburb, but 
by means of a school acquaintance with a young 
nobleman—who is almost as contemptible as he him- 
self is—quickly soars into a loftier sphere. He 
marries the nobleman’s sister and treats her 
brutally. He is returned for the seat which 
the nobleman’s family influences, and becomes 
so much of a man of mark in the world that 
he finds himself unable to continue to recognise 
his own relatives. Unfortunately for him, he is not 
so clever as he imagines. His fond and foolish wife, 
after submitting to insults innumerable, turns against 
him on discovering that from the first he has been 
unfaithful to her, and his career ends in a disgrace 
almost as sudden as his original rise had been. Such, 
in brief, is the story of the new Barry Lyndon, and, 
as we have said, it is by no means pleasant reading ; 
but its cleverness is undeniable. It shows not only 
a remarkable knowledge of contemporary life, but a 
keen insight into character and a considerable degree 
of literary power. We shall hope to meet its author 
again when he has a more pleasant tale to tell us. 
“Three Brace of Lovers” is correctly described 
by its author as a comedy-idyll. The scene is laid in 
a beautiful district in one of the home counties, and 
picnicking, fishing, tennis, cricket, and gardening 
seem to be the occupation of most of the characters. 
Hence the story is idyllic. The conduct of every- 
body, on the other hand, suggests that of the actors 
in a comedy, or possibly in a farce. There is an old 
colonel who wishes to economise for the sake of his 
daughter, and, unknown to her, takes up his resi- 
dence in a labourer’s hut, where he proposes to live 
on the fruits of the earth as provided for him by his 
cottage garden. To him resorts a gentleman who 
claims him as a cousin, and who is only known 
during the greater part of the story as Hugo, a 
travelling photographer, but whose real name is 
Lord St. Mellion, the son and heir of the Earl of 
Bodcom. How Mr. Hugo is snubbed in local society 











by men and women with a soul above photographers 
may be imagined by the least imaginative, whilst 
the manner in which he finally triumphs over the 
snobs and confounds their snobbery will be readily 
guessed by everyone acquainted with the British 
stage. Hugo and the gardener-colonel are not, how 
ever, the only persons in the story who occupy 
positions different from those to which they were 
born. There is a young lady, the Honourable Delicia 
Muriel Beatrice Forbes Fitzallan de Ribeau, who, 
though the daughter of a peer, has but a beggarly 
eighty pounds a year with which to bless herself, and 
is consequently compelled, sorely against the grain, 
to take up her abode with an aunt, the widow of a 
clergyman whose only son is a private tutor. The 
Honourable Delicia is a proud woman, though only 
nineteen. She despises her cousin, the tutor, and 
resolves to keep him in his place: but her cousin has 
not read his Tennyson for naught, and his attitude 
towards the fair lady is an obvious imitation of that 
of the hero of the poem towards Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere. Then there is a beautiful widow of title, who 
lives in seclusion in a noble park, unconscious of the 
fact that the man she loved before her marriage has 
established himself at her gates in the person of 
Mr. Hugo, the photographer. Finally, there are 
the colonel’s daughter, ignorant of the sacrifices 
paternal affection has imposed upon that worthy 
man, and a young soapboiler or stockbroker—we 
forget which—whose wealthy father means him to 
marry into the peerage. Does not the mere recital 
of the names and positions of the dramatis persone 
suggest the incidents of the play? They all do their 
duty. Besides the mystification about Mr. Hugo, 
and the dramatic moment when he is revealed to 
the parvenus of Chatterby as the famous Lord 
St. Mellion, there is the surprising meeting between 
the old colonel in his labourer's attire and his 
fashionable daughter, at the moment when the 
latter is surrounded by the members of the soap- 
boiler’s family, and the whole story of the wooing of 
the Honourable Delicia by her haughty cousin, the 
tutor. Incidents of every kind abound, and the minor 
characters, the comic major in particular, are all up 
to their work. It is a book to skim, and laugh over, 
and straightway forget; but that does not imply 
that it is any worse than a score of the idyll-comedies 
of the stage—things to be enjoyed for the moment, 
and then dismissed for ever from the mind. 
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THE compact and clearly arranged mass of up-to-date informa- 
tion known as “ Hazell’s Annual” is now in its ninth year. 
With almost every issue improvements have been noted, but the 
present volume surpasses all its predecessors in the changes 
made towards perfecting the plan on which this cyclopedic 
record of men and topics of the day is put together. To begin 
with, over a hundred articles are either new or newly written, 
including, among other biographies, W. W. Astor, M. Dupuy, 
Maarten Maartens, W. Watson, and Oscar Wilde. Sociology, 
Socialism, Theosophy, Bimetallism, are among the subjects 
brought up to date. One of the most important innovations is 
the introduction of a number of maps—seven in all—of various 
countries and territories, containing the latest details known in 
this country, and likely to be found of considerable use during 
the coming year. The Home Rule Bill is dealt with at great 
length, the article presenting a record of its passage through 
the Commons and the changes it underwent. In the article on 
the Labour Movement there is an exhaustive summary of the 
great coal dispute. The expansion of the “ Key to Contents,” 
which now practically forms an index—necessary, in spite of 
alphabetical order, on account of the quantity and variety of the 
matter—adds much to the handiness of this most useful book. 

“ Debrett,” a depository of information which ,the late Lord 
Cairns never o sinied “ without amazement or admiration,” is in 
its hundred al eighty-first year. An important alteration has 
been made in entering particulars concerning dormant or pre- 
sumably extinct baronetcies, revived by the mere assumption of 
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the titles by someone of a similar name to that of the grantee, 
and without any official recognition from the Heralds’ College, 
the Office of Arms in Dublin, or the Lyon Office. These are no 
longer inserted in a style uniform with those of baronets of un- 
doubted title, but in the form of claims. The heraldic statistics 
of the year reveal the creation of seven peers, twelve baronets, 
sixty-four knights, and eighty companions; while nine new 
members were sworn of the Privy Council. The title of “ Honour- 
able,” heretofore appertaining only /ocally to members of the 
Executive and Legislative Councils in Colonies having responsible 
government, is now to be recognised throughout Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. The items above noted, and the Royal Wedding, 
complete the important heraldic news of the year. 

Compared with “ Debrett,” the “ Windsor” is a pocket 
peerage ; but, having regard to its size, the amount of informa- 
tion it contains is equally marvellous. For clearness of arrange- 
ment and ready reference it is unsurpassed. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


HOLLAND is one of the last countries in Europe—in spite of 
Teniers and Jan Steen—which an ordinary man thinks of in 
connection with that saving salt of human society, humour. The 
Dutch have many virtues of a solid substantial kind, but the 
grace of the lips and drol] imaginative insight seem to lie a little 
out of their path. We think of them as a ponderous, phleg- 
matie race intent on tobacco and tulips, and the masters of a 
speech which maddens the antastand ear of a stranger. In 
fact, the “‘ Humour of Holland” is somewhat of an unknown 
quantity, and its recognition is, in consequence, somewhat 
languid and dim—at all events beyond the boundaries of the land 
of dykes and windmills. We can quite understand, however, 
how it comes to pass that Miss Werner—who writes a sensible 
introduction to this new volume of the series known as “ Inter- 
national Humour ”—draws a comparison between the humour of 
the Netherlands and that of Scotland. The Datch aa 
unquestionably a “certain canniness and practical shrewdness ” 
which is characteristic also, and in greater measure, of the 
Scotch ; but we can discover in these pages small evidence of 
the dry humour which leaps to light in the racy and vigorous 
talk of the “ knuckle-end of England.” Broad farce, of that 
Holland has a plentiful share; but humour, in the true sense of 
the term, is largely to seek—at all events, if the extracts con- 
tained in this mildly-amusing volume represent the best examples 
of the national gift in such directions. We are, in truth, dis- 
appointed with the book, for it is concerned to a tedious extent 
with mere facetious pleasantries of little point and no dis- 
tinction of phrase or suggestion. 

The growth of our Empire in the East is strikingly illus- 
trated by “'The Hand Atlas of India,” which Messrs. Archibald 
Constable & Company have just published. There are no fewer 
than sixty coloured maps and plans in this admirable work of 
reference, and they have been prepared from ordnance and 
other surveys under the direction of Mr. J. G. Bartholomew. 
The geologicaly features, temperature, rainfall, density of —_ 
lation, prevailig races, extent of Christian missions, military 
centres, progress of railway development, and the like, are set 
forth in special maps. Plans are given of the chief cities and 
towns, and even Farther India and the Straits Settlements are 
brought within the compass of the book. We are glad also to 
find an abstract of the census returns of 1891, with the returns 
in parallel columns for 1881, so that it is possible to see at a 
glance the growth of the population in any given part of this 
vast territory. The maps are clear and reliable, and the scale 
of the work renders it possible to make the information de- 
tailed as well as explicit. In the closing pages of the volume 
a copious general index—which extends to nearly a hundred 
pages—will be found, and this, of course, adds greatly to the 
practical utility of the work. 

No better or more scholarly ‘Introduction to the Greek 
Testament” could be placed in the hands of young students 
than the admirable and thoroughly practical manual which Mr. 
Theophilus Hall—for many years a professor of Lancashire Col- 
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lege, Manchester—has just prepared. Anyone who in his 
youth has mastered the initial difficulties of Greek may acquire 
with a little pains—even after an interval of neglect—a soun 
and accurate acquaintance with the text of the New Testament, 
and the aim of this book is to render such a task as easy as pos- 
sible, Mr. Hall says with truth that though from a critical 
point of view the Greek of the New Testament is inferior to 
that of the great classical models, its simplicity and freedom 
compensate for its diminished grammatical purity. In order to 
smooth the course of the beginner a brief bat clear exposition 
of the grammar of New Testament Greek is given, and this is 
followed by selected portions of the Greek text with explana- 
tory notes. Afterwards the rules of accentuation are unfolded, 
ab the manner in which the optative mood is employed is also 
stated. The various manuscripts and editions of the Greek 
Testament are described, and a vocabulary of words which occur 
in the extracts from it is incladed in the volume. Mr. Hall has 
done excellent service by the publication of this able little work, 
and doubtless young theological students and ministers will 
find it of great service. 

“Round about the Crooked Spire” of Chesterfield lie 
breezy moorlands and grimy coal-pits, whilst dotted around the 
countryside are noble mansions, historic houses, and parks which 
are filled with magnificent trees. This modest volume does not 
profess to be a guide-book of the kind which gives chapter and 
verse on every aspect of Chesterfield and its neighbourhood for 
the benefit of the real or imaginary prospective tourist. It is 
merely a brightly written sketch of the scenery, the places of 
interest, and the associations, historical, literary, and social, of 
north-east Derbyshire. Chesterfield parish church stands high, 
and its twisted and crooked spire is a botnet for many a mile. 
It was in this ancient town that Robert de Ferrers, Earl of Derby 
in the reign of Henry IIL, raised the standard of rebellion against 
his Sovereign. In the Civil Wars there was another battle 
here, and on that occasion the Marquis of Newcastle defeated 
the Parliamentary troops. Chesterfield was incorporated in the 
reign of King John, but its annals go back to the days of the 
Roman invasion. In one of the streets of the town may yet be 
seen the remains of a hospital for lepers which was founded in 
the reign of Richard I. The place gave a title to the Stanho 
family, and its name grew familiar all over Europe with the 
advent in society and letters of Philip Dormer, fourth earl. It is 
not, however, Lord Chesterfield that we instinctively think of in 
this connection, but a man of deeds, not words, George 
Stephenson, the inventor of the locomotive, who lived and died 
at Tapton House. Stock-breeding occupied much of the great 
but et engineer's attention in the pw de years of his un- 
obtrusive but impressive life. It seems he was accustomed to 
describe the animals in terms borrowed from his old profession. 
“1 like to see a coo’s bulk at a gradient something like this,” he 
would say, giving a — with his hand, “and then the ribs or 
girders will carry more flesh than if they were so, or so,” giving 
another manual indication. Within easy reach of the town of 
the Crooked Spire lie Bolsover Castle, Hardwick Hall, Chats- 
worth, and other great houses which are associated not only with 
history and tradition, but, to some extent at least—at all events 
this is true of the two former—with the making of England. A 
few miles away, where the Sheffield road strikes the old turnpike 
for Worksop, stands a low but picturesque cottage which 
bears still the name of Revolution House, because it was the 
place of meeting between the Earl of Devonshire and the Earl 
of Danby in 1688, when James II. was rapidly coming to the 
end of his tether. We have said enough to show that this book 
has slight but real claims to recognition. 

The story of a great religious revolt against the formalism 
of the Greek Church in Southern Russia is impressively told in 
a remarkable pamphlet on “ The Stundists,” to which Dr. John 
Brown, of Bedford, contributes a vigorous preface. The first 
leader of this religious movement, which began in 1858, three 
years before the emancipation of the serfs, was a peasant, The 
Stundists have grown rapidly into a large community of earnest 
and believing men and women, and they have suffered bitter 
persecution because of their protest against hypocrisy and evil in 
every form. ‘They are Protestants who place supreme reliance 
on the New Testament, and seek to carry out without parade— 
but without compromise—its teachings. Drastic measures of 
repression have been taken against them by the Russian clergy 
and police, and there are passages in their indictment which 
ought at once to call forth the sympathy and, if possible, the aid 
of every lover of civil and de liberty for a communit 
which is passing through bitter and disgraceful indignities an 
persecutions. The appearance of this pamphlet is opportune, 
and its plain statement of the actual circumstances of the case 
justifies Dr. Brown in saying that such facts cali for the 
* indignant protest of every right-feeling man and woman.” 

Mr. How’s “Illustrated Interviews” consist of gossip with 
and about a number of men of light and leading who have sub- 
mitted to cross-examination in their own homes in order to 
gratify the curiosity of the crowd. There is nothing remarkable 
about the book in the direction of knowledge, insight, or style ; 
but its smart. chit-chat is never ill-natured, nor are its personal 
revelations indiscreet. Art is represented by Sir Frederick 
Leighton and Mr. Stacey Marks, and the Drama by Mr. Irving 
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and Mr. W.S. Gilbert. Sword and 
and fiction >—cross the page with Lor« Wolseley and Mr. Rider 
Haggard. The schoolmaster at home, not abroad, confronts us 
in the person of Mr. Welldon, of Harrow; and peace and war in 
journalism in Mr. Sala and Dr. W. H. Russell. Last, but not 
least, the book contains interviews with the late Cardinal 
Manning and the late Sir Morell Mackenzie ; and even this does 
not exhaust Mr. How's list. We mustjnot omit to mention one 
of the most interesting in the book, though we can but mention 
it, for Professor Blackie is too great and too versatile a subject 
to dismiss in a line. There are many illustrations in the volume ; 
but for our own part we do not relish the intrusion of the 
camera into private sanctums and drawing-rooms. 

Messrs. Methuen have added to their University Extension 
Manasls “The Vault of Heaven "—an elementary text-book of 
modern physical astronomy. The avowed aim of the book is 
to give an elementary account of some of the marvels of the 
sky which have been revealed by the telescope and two of 
ite most indispensable adjancts—the spectroscope and _ photo- 
graphic camera. Mr. Gregory writes with clearness and care, 
and he has evidently kept steadily before him the actual wants 
of young students. The volume contains a number of useful 
diagrams, and an excellent classified list of astronomical works 
of reference. 
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